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In what Way can 


Sal BX 
1 p3hq L Good bet be done ? 
FAY ace we 


LAME will scarcely 
attach to us if we 


weighty and impor- 


to some more of the 
replies the inquiry 
has elicited. The 
proposer himself 
writes,— 

“ Referring to your 
article, ‘How to 
Spend Money for the 
Pablic Good,’ I find 
& number of sugges- 
tions made by cor- 
A A A respondents, setting 
forth their views as 





1 
a 


1 @ » A to the best means of 
~ dealing with a 

6 @ 6 Qaarter of a Million 
of money for bene- 

i. ficent purposes. I 


would here observe 

that I intend to devote Hatr a MILLION to public 
benefit. A large sum migh’ readily change 
from my hands to those of others; bat it is my 
duty to provide that it be taken care of for the 
benefit of the present and future generations, 
which could not be done unless the gift be in- 
vested in one or two great objects of national 
utility, which the public could not lose sight of. 
In my opinion, then, it would not be desirable to 
apportion the half-million to a variety of small 
schemes.” 

Let us look to some of the additional letters 
received. Mr, F. R. Wilson proposes,— 

A Working Man’s Town. 

He writes thus :— 

“What a magnificent and munificent project 
you have set before the world, in the project of 


this truly regal proposer. There is no instance in 
the world’s history of such a grand question 


the better classes to obtain the confidence of 
those below them. I believe the clergy try their 
best to do good, but their efforts are made in a 
manner, as a rule, and in a direction, which 
neither gains respect nor genuine gratitude, and 
even causes a greater feeling of dependence. It 
may sound improper, but I am convinced that 
religion, as much as the workhouse, must be 
eliminated from such help before any real good 
will be done, and more friendly intercourse must 
take place ere any advance will be likely to be 
made. I know, too, that an angry feeling existe 
amongst the cleaner and better sort of the lower 
classes, who, not being ‘ lost sheep,’ do not 
receive any attentions; and although the 
t are sent unquestionably 
unto the lost sheep,’ it would be as well to 
look a little after those who might become lost 
through being uncared for. 

The chief difficulty amongst the lower classes 
is unquestionably that of wholesome residence 
and cleanliness. Those who have seen, as 
I have, the homes of hundreds of the 
poorest, have seen the utter want of self re- 


tant problem we have | spect, and attachi 
. Ae hing to them. It 
offer for solution, and | !arge towns, clean, comfortable, and separate 


dwelling, could be given (or even let at nominal 
rents), to those who are clean; free from 
drunkenness ; not belonging to any combination 
of workmen (as inimical to the employers of 
labour) ; industrious and not receiving parish 
or other relief, it would tend much to elevate 
the classes who most require it. Any breach of 
the rules (as indicated in the preceding few 
lines), should involve ejectment ; and it should 
be thoroughly understood that residence should 
be a reward for independence, cleanliness, 
honesty, and industry; religion should be re- 
commended, but not enforced. Education (the 
three R.s, together with any special acquisitions 
suitable to the occupation of the resident), 
should be required to be pursued, especially in 
the case of children. 

A club, really on the principle of the West- 
end clubs, might usefally be appended, for the 
purpose of reading, writing, games, and pos- 
sibly even for meals, for those who would choose 
to avail themselves of it, with power in the re- 
sidents as a committee to admit outsiders to the 
club, on payment of a small entrance fee and 
subscription, the loss of which, on the occasion 
of any ill condact or uncleanliness, would pos- 
sibly suffice to keep the members in good 
behaviour. 

Should buildings be erected for such a purpose 
they should be essentially plain and unpretend- 
ing, but substantial. No walls should beso thin 
as are those usually applied to small dwellings, 
which neither keep out cold in winter nor heat 
in summer. Water should be in plenty; all 
conveniences should be attached to each dwel- 
liag, and the occupants taught to avail them- 


or localities, ten acres of freehold land, at, say, 
5001. per acre, including cost of drainage, roads, 
&c. Erect thereon 200 six-roomed cottages, 
which may be done for 1251. each. Calculate 
the cost of each conveyance, with its covenants, 
&c., at 31. You will see the amount to be,— 
land, 5,0001. ; houses, 25,0001 ; law costs, 6001. ; 
total, 30,6001.; or 1531, to be the cost of each 
freehold 


Let these cottages to ectabl 
8 e tenants on 
the following covenants # wi 

1. To pay down a deposit of 231. 

2. A quarterly rent of 31. 18s. for a term of 
eleven years and a quarter. 

3. To keep the same insured, and in good and 
tenantable repair and condition. 

= To occupy the sams as a dwelling-house 
only, 

5. Not to commit or permit any nuisance 
therein, or on the premises. 

6. The rent being regularly paid, and the other 
conditions performed, at the expiration of the 
eleven years and a quarter, the hoase shall be- 
come the actual property of the lessee, and the 
freehold conveyed over to him or her. 


appears to me that if in various quarters of| It will be seen by calculation that a respectable, 


steady man, who has had forethought sufficient 
to Jay by a few pounds previously to his marriage, 
may, by paying a deposit of 23/., secure to him- 
self the freehold of the dwelling in which he 
may pass the commencement of his home life. 
Unlike others who pay the same amount of yearly 
rent in order that they may keep up the property 
of a landlord, our provident friend will feel 
that in making his residence convenient and 
respectable he is raising the valae of his own 
investment, and providing an annuity of 15/. 12s. 
per annum, secured on a freehold house, by the 
punctual payment of his own rent for a term of 
eleven years and nine weeks. 

Should he reside in the erections of a Coutts, 
Peabody, Waterlow, or other similar investors in 
modern dwellings, the surplas accumulations of 
whose rent-payers only tend to swell up their re- 
spective capitals, he will not have been taught one 
half the real lesson here inculcated, that economy 
and thrift are the sure friends of independence, 
and will not see before him the hopefal prospect 
of spending the last moments of his life in his 
own house, and not in the union house.” 


Save the Children, 
may be called the text of another writer, who 
speaks thus :— 


“ At a time when so much labour and skill is 
employed in working up old materials to repre- 
sent new productions, I am not surprised to find 
amongst the projects for spending a quarter of a 
million many which suggest this practice. Let 
me ask a little consideration for a scheme for 
which the proposed sum would form a noble 
nucleus, though perhaps insufficient to fally carry 
out all my views in connexion therewith. My plea 











selves of every appliance leading to self-respect 
and self-be’p. 

Such a system, leading the world to look upon 
the residents as selected from their class for 
superior behaviour and acquirements, would, I 
venture to think, be immensely beneficial to 
themselves, and to the rest of the world. 

There would necessarily have to be a limit to 
the class of persons admissible,—they should be 


ae by an individual. I should like to 
r Uroesus take the vilest s in the 
centre of London, clear twenty or thing, acres or 
—_ of the wretched tenements upon it, and 
— thereon a complete ‘working man’s’ 
rpg there should be no stint of light 
and air. Cottage dwellings, surrounding boule- 
vards, and the ‘town’ to include play-grounds, 
“grounds, reading-room cafés, lecture- 


recreation 
halls, baths and wash-houses, 


hospitals, 


and convalescent retreats. A complete ‘Saltaire’ 
set down in the heart of London.” 


The following advocates striving for the same 


end by different means :— 


bE it ought naturally to occur to those who think 
their» Subject to determine, firstly, what, in 
the + experience, is the greatest evil amongst 
heaeee I venture, ia giving suggestions for a 
wee appropriation of the large sum of 
Pe ny name, to poiat out some of. the 
oder” which keep the poor miserable 


Foremost amongst these are thorough depend- 


en 
—_ almost amounting to hel 


3; ineradi- 


essentially those who usually inhabit wretched 
and uvhealthy lodgings in overcrowded neigh- 
bourhoods, and earning ‘wages not exceeding a 
sum to be fixed, E. Roperts.” 


“©. B. A.,” working in the same direction, 
says :— 

“TI bave read your notica of ‘What to do 
with a quarter of a million.’ No one will, per- 
haps, dispute that the provision of better houses 
is the best thing to do. My proposition is to 
improve those houses that are now in existence. 
More m‘ght ba done fur those who need it with 
1,0001. than with 10,0001. on the Peabody plan. 
I have gone into these matters ‘on the spot,’ 
and really know what it is that ‘ poor’ people 
want. ‘The proposer might look on it in yet 
another light,—not as a matter of poverty merely, 
and charity, bat as a new social policy. How 
mach might be done with alittle, provided there 
be a little personal trouble in the matter r 


Then comes a “Consulting Accountant” to 


show :— 
How 31,0001. may produce Comfort, Health, and 





Uncleanliness, and lamentable ignorance, 


even when accompanied by 


ability 


a certain amount of | 


to read and write; and all these ara 


“ther engendered or kept alive by the failare of , 


Independence to Hundreds, and yet the Fund 
continue to be q permanent one. 


is for the little ones,—new material, az it were, 
to make perfect and lasting work ; little hearts 
to be taught to love daily work on principle ; 
little hands to be educated to become art-work- 
men or good servants, according to the talents 
with which Providence has blessed them ; little 
ones, not chosen from the waifs and strays, 
offsprings of folly and vice, nor from orphans, 
whose helplessness invites the pity and care of 
all good men with whom they come in contact, 
and is an actual protection to them; bat from 
the ranks of real poverty, the ‘poor Joes’ of 
the ragged and the night school, who before vice 
has become a trade to them, may be saved for 
better and happier lives, and become usefal,— 
may be, ornamental—members of society. These 
I would help, and will endeavour to show how. 

I would choose from each school a number of 
both girls and boys from six to twelve years of 
age, who should be particularly noticeable for 
veracity, industry, and general good conduct, 
quite irrespective of talent. These I would 
remove to central schools,—one for boys, the 
other for girls, situated in a healthy part of the 
country, and standing, as regards the former, in 
the midst of caltivateable ground. In these in- 
stitutions a sound education should be given, till 
the age of twelve is reached, after which it 
would be necessary to commence learning some 
means of gaining a livelihood, in some form of 
manual labour, according to intellectual capa- 
city,—the boys as ordinary or art workers in 
iron, stone, and wood, and farm servants; the 
girls as servants for the hospita!, house, or farm. 
At proper times they should be put out as 
improvers (I think there would be no difficulty 
ia getting places), where they could be still 





“ Purchase,” he says, “in @ commercial locality 


under the protection of the inetitate, for a certain 





age: 


7 paieme? e 
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specified time, till old or advanced enough todo| stimulus to the working ‘population of the | D. Beck aff shoul sine sins ab fostering the 
without ite aid. It may be objected to my perishes in which these houses were sitnsted, ae memyps aplerne ey «orn 


does 
attempt to winnow the grain from 
offer a premium to principle. 

I advance my scheme in the sure hope that 
parents would be more careful in instilling into 
the miods of their children good principles, 


so far act for their good that, though they might 
not gain the prize of removal, their lives would 
have been set towards a good direction, they 
would be all the better for having subdued many 
an evil wish or act, in hopes of grasping that 
priz*, becoming better men and better women, 
secking, in their tura, to make their children 
worthy of those blessings they themselves failed 
in obtaining, whilst it would save thousands of 
children whose energies are at present wasted, 
from drifting into crime, and benefit the whole 
community, by discharging annually a very 
large body of good and earnest workers to in- 
fluence for good every branch of mechanical 
labour. J. 35. A” 
The great Va'ue of Loams 

to the deserving poor at the right moment is 
urged by fresh correspondents, and schemes are 
submitted for the establishment of a great insti- 
tution with that purpose in view. 

One correspondent says,— 

“IT beg to draw the attention of the philan- 


thropist who wishes to know how best to spend | 


a quarter of a million to the scheme of a Loan 
Society for working men, put forth by Eagéne 
Sue in his ‘ Mysteries of Paris.’ I have always 
thought, from the enthusiastic manner in which 
he writes about it, that it must have beena 
great ‘ hobby’ of his. Jou. B. Conen.” 


Another takes a very different view from the 
rest, and we will let him be heard,— 


“In reference to your leading article in last 
week’s Builder, dealing with the most important 
question as to ‘ How best to spend money for the 
public good,’ I wish merely to say, that how 
valuable soever some of the suggestions you offer, 
or have received, may be, yet I totally differ from 
them all; and although you yourself may say 
that my views are fanatical, still I intend to act 
on them, by disposing of many thousands of 
pounds in the way which I believe to be best. 

I believe there is nothing which will put down 
Red Repoblicanism, Communism, and other 
Atheistic and Satanic theories, and their destruc- 
tive practical results, but true religious prin- 
ciples; and I believe irreligion to be the founda- 
tion of all the vice, poverty, ignorance, venality, 
drunkenness, and misery on the face of the earth. 
Let others, then, build what houses, hospitals, 
asylums, &&., they please, I intend to leave the 
entire of my spare money to different Protestant 
Evangelical Societies, who are the true caterers 
for the public good—both temporal and eternal.” 


Aid to Farm Labourers 


is pointed out as a right means of employing 
money intended to do good :— 


“ Allow me to bring under your notice a class 
of persons perhaps more neglected than any 
Other in the kingdom. I mean farm labourers. 
These men, as a rule, are honest, hard-working, 
and industrious. They are generally married, 
and upon 10s. or 12s. per week manage to pay 
their way, and bring up their families decently. 
This goes on year after year, until at lest old 
age, with its consequent incapacity for labour, 
overtakes them, and then there is no resource 
for this honest and industrious class after a life 
of constant toil, but the workhouse, or the small 
pittance of parish pay. I think no one will 
contradict me when I say that it is clearly im- 
possible for a married man to lay by avything 
out of 10s. or 126. per week, even supposing that 
during all his life he had no extraneous expenses, 
such as medical men’s bills, &0., to pay. 

There are almshouses for workmen in cities, 
and I want to see them established in the 
country (where they are very rarely seen), so 
that the farm labourer should have something to 
look forward to, and an inducement held out for 
industry and good conduct,—such inducement 
to be a refuge and comfortable subsistence 
during his old age, and amongst his old neigh- 
bours. Of course, but comparatively few could 
be thus provided for, but it would give a great 








With reference to the same class, the value of 
Allotment Grounds 


is advocated thus,— 

*T live near the border of two parishes. 
Worplesdon, according to returns in Home Direc- 
tory, containing 7,140 acres, nearly 9 miles in 

. 9 parishes with a popula- 
tion of 1,753, or a little over one soul (man, 
woman, or child) to each 4 acres ; and Pierbright, 
with acreage of 4,579 and population of 599, or 
7°64 acres per soul ; in neitherof which parishes 
can I learn there is allotment ground for the 
labourers. The adjacent parishes are also thinly 
populated, and with very small portions, if any, 
applied to that purpose. 

Now, as the child is father to the man,—which 
is most beneficial to the species, to have healthy 
profitable occupation in an allotment field for the 
boys, or let them lounge in the lanes? One 
fact being better than a bushel of argument, let 
us endeavour to learn from history what the 
grade of the great benefactors of society has 
been. To take our great exemplar, Christ : He, 
by divine appointment, was cradled in a manger, 
and when carrying out His great works, had 
not where to lay his head. h the dim 
light of history we also discover Homer moving 
in poverty from town to town; sop as slave 
and camp follower loaded with bread for the 
army ; Wolsey and Lather in the Early Church, 
Cromwell in the state, Watt, George Stephenson, 
Farraday, Wedgwood, Martin, and a host of 
others, besides Cobden, at one time a farmer’s 


It thus seems evident that one great thing is 
to find healthy fields of profitable employment 
for the rising generation, and if even one great 
man is formed thereby, what may be done ? 

My proposition may be jeered at, but risking 
that, I would suggest to your benevolent friend 
and others the policy of purchaging ground and 
allotting it. Near Godalming new station you 
may see what spade culture has done for the side 
of an extremely steep hill; near Wa'ton-on- 
Thames some of the common is being broken 
up; and why should not part of the Necropolis 
ground near Brookwood Station be taken up? 
some also near Guildford, in Worplesdon, and 
in Ash, near station on Reading and Reigate 
line ? Joseph Curetien.” 


Aid jor Widows and Widowers 
is asked for :— 

“ Amongst the most forlorn are the widowers 
and widows, especially theformer. For instance, 
an old shepherd or farmer's carter—men who 
have been used to ont-of-door work all their 
lives; their children married, and with young 
families ; the wife dead. The old fellow has not 
been used to housekeepiog matters, and does not 
know how to make the most of * half-a- 
crown and a loaf.” For such I would build 
homes, consisting of a single room for each man, 
and one room where they could meet in common, 
these rooms being built in groups, with a cot- 
tage attached for a decent woman, who would 
have the care of the whole; the old people pay- 
ing a small sum weekly for the lodging, and ‘ being 
done for.’ In most parishes there are widows 
with two or three children, who get ‘ parish pay,’ 
who could be the matrons of these little esta- 
blishments. The rooms need not be large, and 
may be built at little cost,—comfortable, bat 
plain. If made too smart, they would not be 
suitable to the habits of the inmates. I would 
make homes suitable for them, and they should 
pay their mite for their lodgings, washing, &c. 
I have been a guardian for many years, and [ 
know that the wards of a workhouse are 
homes for such as these. 

Tuomas Ricwarps.” 

We will end our present selection of sug- 
gestions with the statement of a few.“ principles” 
that have reached us, and deserve considera- 
tion :— 

A. The best help to the poor is aiding them 

to help themselves. 

B. Any “help” which lessens or deadens 
their energies, or pauperises them, is 
worse than no help at all, and abso- 
lutely injures, 

C, All aid to the poor (irrespective of the 


sick, very aged, or very y ) should 
therefore be strictly conditioned on 
some form of exertion or improvement 





on their part. 


care, observance of religious worship, 
honesty, and humanity (to man and 
stad Sw mp 
E. Ai 80 quantit 
or quality as to discourage, or show . 
a less desirable aspect the results of 
the self-help of the industrious, provi- 
dent, and honest members of the com. 
munity. 


The proposer of the munificent gift to the 
public, of which we have been speaking, might 
now advantageously invite a small number of 
capable and well-known persons to discues with 
him, as a committee, the form in which his 
desire to do good should be manifested. 








PRESENTATION OF THE MEDALS: ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Arrer some ordinary business at the meeting 


on Monday, the 17th inst., 
The President, Mr. T. H. W proceeded to 
present the Royal Gold M to Dr. James 


Fergusson, and in the course of his observations 
said,—It is not, I believe, generally known how 
this medal has been appropriated by the 
Institute. Though no definite rale is laid down, 
the custom hitherto has been to award it,— 
first to a foreign architect or archeologist, 
or antiquary of distinction; secondly, to au 
English architect who has executed or decigned 
a work of great merit; and thirdly, to one who 
hes contribated works on the history of the pro- 
fession, or on subjects connected with architec- 
ture; or on one who, as Mr. Beresford Hope 
happily expressed it, “has unfolded the secrets 
of old times, and led us back to the thinkiogs of 
other days.” Happily for you, sir, it may be you 
bave not had occasion to follow the arduous and 
anxious practice of the working architect, but 
your drawings, and some of the works you 
have executed, show what you were capable 
of doing in the way of practical archi- 
tecture. It is not in that capacity thet 
this medal has been — to = lt is 
for patient, zealous industry power 
as apie, seat historian, and for the faith- 
faloess, ability, and trathfulness with which 
you have fulfilled the task you undertook, that 
you now receive it. I am happy to say in the 
present case, as in almost every other, Her 
Majesty has been pleased graciously to signify 
her cordial approval of the presentation we are 
now about to make. It cannot be necessary for 
me in this room, in the presence of English archi- 
tects, and in presence also of the works which 
Dr. Fergusson has contributed to the history 
of our art or to its progress, to pass any eulogiam 
upon his merits to this distinction. If I may be 
allowed to use the old quotation, “ Si monu- 
mentum queris, circumspice,’—I will not fioish 
it; bat I would say, “ Look on this table ;” for 
here, I believe, are all his works, or, if not, | am 
sure Dr. Fergusson would wish they should ail 
be here. And it is not alone for his architec- 
tural researches that we are indebted to Dr. 
Fergusson, but we are greatly indebted to him 
for the labour he has bestowed, and the in- 
struction he has i upon a subject 
which is one of deep interest to every member 
of the commanity,—viz., our national defences. 
As a member of the Royal Commission on the 
defences of the country, Dr. Fergusson’s labours 
have been fully appreciated by the Govera- 
ment. The high honour conferred upon him 
recently at Oxford, shows the feeling entertained 


not | by the learned bodies of the University of his 


varied powers; and his appointment to the 
office of Secretary to the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, I thik, 
reflects the greatest credit upon the late 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Layard. I am sure 
that appointment was one which was unl- 
versally approved by the profession and 
the public at large, and we have felt ex- 
cessive regret that circumstances should have 
indaced Dr. F to resign that appoiat- 
ment. It is not for me to ask Dr. to 
stand to listen to a long speech from me; bat I 
venture to express a hope that he will be good 
enough to favour the with @ 

i of the circumstances under which he was 
first to turn his attention to matters 6° 
interesting to us. I will not detain you further 
than to request Dr, Fergusson to accept, in the 
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came to the determination to follow the virginal 
ambition of my life, and to become an archi- 
tect. But before doing so, I reflected,—and 


exposing myself to the treatment which architects 
were too often exposedto, In the second place, I 
discovered that my principles of architecture were 
opposed not only to the practice of the architects 
of the country, bat to the general feeling. What 
I believed was, that the copying system, the 
copying of Italian and Greek itecture, was 
@ mistake; and I was not prepared to follow 
that system; and I felt that holding this strong 
difference of opinion to that of the profession 
generally, my prospects of employment as an 
architect were very small indeed. Having come 
to these conclasions, I determined to abandon 
the idea of becoming a practising architect, end 
there I thonght pte ma ny te 
oO . might, pe be able 
to put architecture in a truer light before the 
public, and in that way probably do more good 
than by attempting to practise myself, In con- 
sequence, I set myself to write these works. 
They have been written, not with the view to 
enrich architecture, but to teach the general 
public what architecture was, and to lead, if 
possible, to correcter views and higher appre- 
Cation of the art, as a real, living, aud im- 
portant art. How far I may have succeeded 
in that I cannot say, because it must take time. 
But the one object I have bad has been to place 
the art in @ popular and straightforward manner 
before the public, and to try to get them to 
believe in it, and to appreciate what was due to 
it. In doing this, I believe I have to some ex- 
pnt been misunderstood. I held then, as I do 


fate, 
bore | i 


part that my motives in what 





y 
I have done have at lea&t been straightforward 





and honest. I thank you very siucere!y for the 
award of this medal, and I assure you I shall | 
always esteem it as one of the most gratifying 
testimonials I have ever received, and I shall | 
value it accordingly. 

The Soane M ion and the Institute medals | 
and prizes were then presented to the gentlemen 
whose names have been previously announced. | 








THE AREA IN FRONT OF ST. PAUL’S. 


A CONSIDERABLE improvement is abont to be 
made at the west front of St. Panl’s Cathedral, 
by removing the present iron railing as far back 
as the face of the building on each side, widening 
the roadway, and throwing open a paved place, 
either with or without granite posts or other 
low line of demarcation. The question not yet 
settled, and which greatly concerns the public, is 
the width which shall be given to the road. Mr. 
Penrose, the architect of the dean and chapter, in 
| conjunction with Mr. W. Haywood, acting for the 
City Commissioners, had laiddown a curve, which 
extends from the west front to just outside the 
enclosure of the statue of Queen Ann, and would 
materially improve the traflic-way. It was ob- 
jected, however, in influentiel quarters, that this 
would not give a safe standing-place to view the 
west end of the cathedral at a sufficient distance 
from it to see it properly, and that the present 
line of the enclosure shoald be made the line of 
the new ourb of the place: the roadway, it was 
contended, being already quite wide enough in 

ion to the roads that supply it. A 
committee of the Institute of Architects was in- 
vited to examine the ground and assist with its 
opinion, It met there on Wednesday last, 
including Mr. T. H. Wyatt (President of the 
Institate), Mr. William Barges, Mr. Talbot 
Bary, Mr. Christian, Mr. Cuockerell, Mr. 
Godwio, Mr. I’Anson, Mr. Horace Jones (City 
architect), Mr. Pearson, and Mr. St, Aubyn; 
the Dean of St. Paul’s and Mr. Pearson 
receiving them. It was moved and seconded, 
that the line first laid down (giving the 
greater width to the roadway) was the best; 
but, after long discussion, the committee came 
to a resolation in favour of an intermediate 
curve betweeti that and the line of the exiating 
railing. The majority appeared to think, as we 
do, that no inclosure whatever was necessary. 

We are strongly of opinion, in view of the 
constantly increasing traffic of the City, that 
the line nearest the statue is incomparably the 
pest. With the greatest possible respect for 
the motive which guided the majority of the 
committee, we one een to ery ay am met 

ment against the adoption o 3 an 
ae shoana hope that it may yet be adopted. 
The,.fact that adjoining roads are narrow is 
surely no reason why new driftways, when they 
can be made, should not be formed of ample width. 











THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOUBS. 


WE can scarcely congratulate the members of 
the Institate of Painters in Water-colours on 
their thirty-seventh annual exhibition. It is 
below the level of former years. The drawing 
which, in spite of varied faults, struck us as 
possessing the greatest amoant of human 
interest is No. 100, “The Lover’s Disguise,” by 
James D. Linton. The incident is adopted 
from the Taming of the Shrew, although the long 
gown, of the colour sacred to the princes of the 
Charch, and the order of the Golden Fleece, 
worn as an every-day ornament, are inap- 
propriate to the father of Bianca. A well- 
drawn, charming woman, in the lofty headdress 
of the foarteenth century, is seated, looking with 
praiseworthy steadineas into vacancy. The 
ghost of a smile hovers on her upper lip, and is 
with di » a8 her lover, intro- 
daced in the assumed character of a music- 
master by her grave father, bows profoundly 
before her. The arrangement of the picture is 
sach as to give too much blank aad unoccupied 
epace, The rough plaster and wainscot of the 
rooms are unworthy the abode of persons of such 
dignity. The dress of the nobleman is, as we 
before hinted, more than questionable. The 
colouring is somewhat muddy and sombre. 
But, with all this, there is so much of real merit 
in the-expression of both faces and figures that 
it leads one to hope much from an artist who 
hasagift that no study can impart. In No. 120, 
* The f,” Mr. Linton passes the line which 
divides the quaint from the grotesque, and gives 
a background resembling chopped hay. 

It is provoking to see the most successfal 
efforte of the artist, regarded as an imitator or 
mirror of nature, directed to sach subjects as 
(45) “Nest and Plam Blossom,” by J. Sherrin. 
It would be difficult to paint a nest and a flower 
better. The blue eggs gleam as if the mother 
bird had left them warm, and are stippled with 
a touch that reproduces the very texture of the 
shell. Bat, afcer all, what is such a sabject but 
a bit of academical practice ? There is another 
of those morsels.of nataral history (231), “ Branch 
of Plums,” by the same artist, to which similar 


' remarks apply, as also to his “ Rabbits” (35), of 
| which the eyes are rather dead and beady ; but 


the far is admirable. 

Egypt is illustrated, as was the case last year, by 
Carl Werner and Charles Vacher. No. 167, by the 
former artist, represents the entrance to the 
Great Khan at Kennéh, and is appropriately de- 
scribed as a very picturesque bit of Arabian life. 
The admirable representation of texture (in- 
clading under this term the rendering of the sar- 
face of stone), in which M. Werner excels, may 
be noted in this drawing. The architecture and 
accessories are, however, far better than the 
figures. In“‘TheAfter-glow, U pper Egypt” (177), 
Mr. Vacher has given us a fine piece of charac- 
teristic colouring. There is, however, a woolli- 
ness in the delineation of the capitals of the 
pillara which is not true tothe scene. In No. 48, 
“Southern Ead of the Sacred Isle of Philz, on 
the Nile,” by the same artist, we fiad the like 
reason for praise and for criticism. 

Mr. Skinner Proat will owe us sincere thanks 
if he lays to heart the lesson that it is unworthy 
of an artist with an admirable eye for form, 
for colour, and for happy choice of subject, to 
be absolutely slovenly in architectural draughis- 
manship. His“ Lausanne ” (181), and “ Ypres” 
(67), are each sketches of considerable merit. 
Bat the persistent crookedness and want of 
perspective alignment of the cusps of the pic- 
tureaque Gothic windows in the latter drawing 
are such as to destroy any pleasure in looking 
at them, when the attention is once called to 
the blot. The result ad begun ble skill is 
destroyed by such un e eccentricity. 

Mr. L. Haghe has invaded the dominion first 
grasped by Alma Tadema and Gérome, in such 
scenes as the “ Atriam of a House at Pompeii” 

151), and “ The Tepidariam of the Therma at 

ompeii” (47). We wish he had rather recalled 
to us the ideal of Roman life than that of its 
modern representation. Augustus Bouvier has 

the same locality, with somewhat 
more success, in “ First Arrivals” (9). Bat the 
ladies, who are taking their seats and arranging 
the cushions and mats in the theatre, are not 
Pompeiian women, Mr. Bouvier! They are 
pretty and graceful, and classically attired, bat 
they are palpably French. They want the 
queenly port of the women of Sorrento, that 
stare of a startled fawn, which may be noted 
alike in the frescoes unearthed at Pompeii and 
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in the girls of the Piano—the very garden of 
Italy—of to-day. Physiognomy was, and is, 
rigidly and intensely localised in these little 
Italian centres of city life, where deadly feuds 
o‘ten separated closely adjoining communes. 

Mr. Henry Tidey’s “ Sea-weeds” (97) are 
rather operatic than natural flowers. We like 
his “Flowers of the Forest” (199) better. 
Under protest against the introduction of 
Americanisms into our lap (in spite of 
the invariable use of that dialect by the Court 
physicians, in their bulletins), we cannot help 
observing that our cousins would say that 
“ Potatoes” (156), by William Small, were in- 
deed very “ small potatoes.” Mr. Jopling is tobe 
congratulated on the photographic accuracy with 
which he has depicted the nails on the chair in 
No. 107, which are more successful than the 
“sweet eyes of starry tenderness.” We turn 
with a sense of relief to the wild Irish nature of 
“ Killarney,” by Mr. Edmund G. Warren, one of 
the best landscapes and best drawings in the 
room. No. 28, “ Lough Bray, Wicklow Moun- 
tains,” is another good scene by the same artist. 
“The Castle of Ischia, Bay of Naples,” may be 
eeen at times of the colour painted by Mr. Row- 
botham, in No. 75, but not at the time when, 
driven by the sirocoo, the sea breaks on the 
shore, as he has very faithfally represented it 
as doing. The two parts of the picture are each 
good, but their combination is an anachronism. 
We have a pleasant recollection of No. 4, “ The 
Church of St. Maclou,” Rouen, by L. J. Wood; 
“Harvest Time on the Llugwy, North Wales,” 
by Philip Mitchel; No. 39, “ Sonning,” by J. C. 
Reed ; ‘ The Entrance to the River Tyne” (63), 
by E. Richardson, photographically clear and 
distinct ; North Sannox, Isle of Arran” (126), by 
J. C. Reed ; “ Lilanghorne Castle, South Wales” 
(184), by J. W. Whymper; and a clever bit of 
genre, “ Plucking a Pigeon,” by Andrew C. Gow, 
(141), in which the expression of countenance is 
admirably given, and the half-perplexed, half- 
confident look of the dupe, and the various 
phases of rascality evinced by his plunderer, are 
rendered with care, with fidelity, and with con- 
siderable power. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL: 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue report to be read at the annual meeting, 
on the lst of May, shows that the number of 
fellows is now 276 and of associates 243, making 
@ total of 519, or thirteen in advance of last 
year. There are also eleven students, of whom 
six were admitted gratuitously as passed can- 
didates in the voluntary architectural exami- 
nation. 

We give a few passages in the report :— 

“In reviewing the events of the past session, 
the Council need scarcely dwell on the extreme 
gravity of the difference which arose last year 
between Mr. E. M.Barry, R.A., and her Majesty’s 
Office of Works, respecting the ownership of 
drawings prepared by the late Sir Charles 
Barry and by Mr. E. M. Barry himself, for the 
erection and subsequent alterations of the New 
Palace of Westminster. Apart from the interest 
which the Institute as a corporate body was 
likely to feel in the solution of a question 
materially affecting the position end private 
rights of one of its members, the point at issue 
was one in which every architect felt concerned 
who cared to maintain a principle of professional 
practice long sanctioned by custom. 

The special general meeting convened to con- 
sider the subject was a full one and almost 
unanimous in its opinion. A series of resola- 
tions was passed in support of Mr. Barry, and 
in deprecation of the unreasonable claim made 
upon him by the Government. Meanwhile a 
mass of evidence as to local custom, confirming 
the views then expressed, had been contributed 
by the principal architectural societies and prac- 
titioners throughout thekingdom. A deputation 
from the Institute waited on Mr. Gladstone, and 
explained the feelings entertained by a large 
majority of its members, both on the subject 
of Mr. Barry’s dismissal from his official 
position as architect to the Houses of Par- 
liament, and also on the general question as to 
the right of ownership to architects’ drawings. 
Mr. Gladstone promised that the Government 
would give the matter due attention, and Mr. 
Barry has since received from the Office of 
Works & communication, which to some extent 
modifies the original claim of the Government. 
Bat the broad professional question still remains 

to be settled, and until some decision shall have 





been arrived at in one of the Superior Courts, 
where evidence of custom ry! be produced, 
doubt on the legal aspect of the matter must 
prevail. Under these circumstances, the Council, 
having consulted the honorary solicitor and 
taken counsel’s opinion, can only recommend 
that the ownership of architects’ drawings should 
be secured to them by a special ment 
between themselves and their clients, before 
any work is undertaken. The necessity of this 
course might be supported by many arguments, 
but it becomes doubly obvious while an im- 
pression exists on the part of the public, that an 
architect, in parting with his drawings, gives up 
the copyright of his design. 

The International Exhibition of 1871 is too 
important a subject to be passed over without 
notice. In the early part of last year the 
Council received from Lienut.-col. Scott, B.E., 
an intimation that the Commissioners were will- 
ing to receive any suggestions on the scheme 
which the Institute might consider it desirable 
to offer. This was followed by a proposal to 
place on the Committee of Selection (for 
Class IV.), an architect, to be nominated by 
the Council. A similar proposal was at the 
same time made to the Association and other 
architectural societies. But the Council con- 
sidered it only due to the Institute that the 
name of the president for the time being, which 
by some unaccountable omission had not been 
included in the original Royal Commission of 
1851, should now be added ew officio to that 
body. A suggestion to this effect was accord- 
ingly made, through Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
Past-President, in the p quarter. Bat the 
Commissioners did noj ssl that suggestion, 
though they offered to place Sir William Tite 
and Mr. Beresford Hope, as individual members, 
on the Commission. : 

The Institute therefore acting ona resolution, 
passed at a general meeting on the 30th of 
May last, declined to be put, as a body, in 
oficial relation with the International Exhibi- 
tion, and it was left open to individual members 
to contribute and co-operate as they might 
think desirable.” 

“Tn connexion with the examinations, the 
Council cannot overlook the frequent allusions 
which have been recently made, both in the 
Institute and elsewhere, to the necessity for pro- 
moting in a more practical manner the cause of 
professional edacation by the establishment of 
lectures, drawing classes, and an organised cur- 
riculum of study. It is popularly supposed that 
the Institute might with facility, and should 
with willingness, undertake these fanctions. 
The truth is thet the causes which at present 
deter it from doing so have never been clearly 
understood. 

It can scarcely be supposed that the Institute 
could ever hope to offer advantages to the student 
which are not already afforded at the two prin- 
cipal London Colleges, at the Royal Academy, 
and at the South Kensington Maseum, to say 
nothing of private offices. But even if this were 
possible, and if the general body of members 
were of one mind on this subject, there would 
still remain the practical difficulty ‘of ways and 
means. At present the annual income of the 
Institute is no more than sufficient for its ordi- 
nary working expenses. If it is to become an 
educational body, fands must be available for 
the purpose. Meanwhile it may be remembered 
that the Institution of Civil Engineers—a far 
more numerous and therefore wealthier Society 
—attempts, no further than this Institute, to 
provide instruction for its students, who are 
numbered by hundreds, while the students’ 
class at the Institute is, by comparison, a merely 
nominal one. 

“ The list of prizes offered by the Institute for 
1871-72, will shortly be supplemented by private 
generosity. Mr. H. W. Peek, M.P., afcer having 
communicated his intention through Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P., past president, has kindly 
placed the sum of 721. at the disposal of the 
Council for distribution in money prizes, to be 
awarded to architectural students, under certain 
conditions, for the three best sets of drawings 
illustrative of the restoration of Eastbury Manor 
House, Barking, and of an ancient gateway in 
the neighbourhood. Fall particulars of this 
competition will be issued in due course, and it 
is hoped that Mr. Peek’s liberal offer* will meet 
with an adequate res 

“There remains bat one subject more which 
calls for special mention in this report, viz., the 





* We are not so sure asto the “liberality” of this 
offer.—Ep, 





change in the official t of the Insti. 
tute, which has recently been decided on. It 
will be in the recollection of members 

at 


in the Bye-laws.’ Acting upon this resolution, 
ee Sao 1 Saree 
Fellow, as Honorary or % 
respondence, and ©. L. Eastlake, Fellow, as 
paid for Home duties. It will, of 
course, rest with the general body of members 
to confirm this nomination or otherwise, as they 
think fit. The Council cannot bat hope and 
believe that the change recently sanctioned and 
carried out will tend to increase the usefulness 
and energy of the Institute. 

In recognising the expediency of this change, 
the Council cannot forget the long and valuable 
services rendered by those gentlemen, who, 
daring past years (and while the finances of the 
Institute did not justify the appointment of paid 
officers on the present footing), gratuitously de. 
voted so much time and attention to the affairs 
of the Institute as H Secretaries. The 
welfare of every society, si to this in origin 
and constitution, must depend on such kindly 
help in its early progress. But as the field of 
its labours widens with its growth, official duties 
multiply, and require more direct responsibility, 
as well as undivided attention. It is then that 
the experience of those who have relinquished 
their control in matters of detail may become 
useful in aiding them to guide the general body 
on broad questions of principle or policy, by 
their advice and influence, as private mem ‘ 








£OME OF THE HOMES OF THE CITY 
POLICE. 


An unhappy incident often leads to whole- 
some improvement, and we trust it will be so in 
the case under notice. The attempted suicide 
of the wife of one of the City constables has 
brought the domestic and sanitary condition of 
their homes before the public in a manner that 
will not admit of suppression, although sup- 
pression has been indirectly attempted. It is 
desirable, however, the truth should be known in 
such matters: the public health concerns us in- 
dividually as well as collectively. Married con- 
stables in the police-force live mostly in their 
district in homes apart from the station. The 
restriction upon the City police proper obliges 
them to dwell within the City bounds. Some 
live in districts near to each other, and others 
form a kind of a colony in a certain street or in 
courts, where they outnumber other residents. 
se a few live otherwise scattered moe = 

ere apart, in some cases paying a nominal rent, 
and in other cases living rent free in “ houses to 
let,” or in houses that are shortly to be pulled 
down owing to extensions or improvement. _ 

Rose-alley, the place under notice, is within 
one house-breadth of Bishopsgate Police a 
It is, we believe, corporation property, and for 
the last five years or so has been occupied solely 
by married policemen. The entry to the inner 
court is through an outer one of not more than 
3} ft. wide. After several yards it winds round 
and widens in the middle paseage before the fronts 
of the policemen’s dwellings, and immediately 
beside the back premises of the police-station. The 
houses are twelve in number, ranging in one line. 
The entrance-doors of these houses run in pairs. 
Each house consists of six rooms, two on the 
ground-floor, two on the next story, and two on 
the top. ‘The passages are narrow, and lead 
directly by the foot of the stairs to the back- 
door. The walls of the rooms in Rose-alley have 
an old wainscoting upon them rotten with 
age, and those we examined were spewing forth 
an ooze from dam and wet. When they 
last received a coat of whitewash or distemper 
we do not krow, but from their appearance it 
must have been a long time ago. The upper 
rooms of these houses are in somewhat better 
or drier condition. They are larger, of course, 
in consequence of the deduction of the entrance 
passage below; but otherwise, when taken 10 
connexion with the lack of proper domestic con- 
venience, and the condition of the back-yard, 
ww 3 cannot be pronounced healthy places tolive 

sleep in. Three families ocoupy the most 
of the houses, but there are some only occu- 
pied by two. The former, however, is the general 
division, a family for each two rcoms. 
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The back-yards would be under 6 ft. square 
even if entirely unencroached upon, but one 
angle of each, right before the back-door, 
and within less than a yard of its threshold, 
is occupied by the privy. These receptacles 
belonging to each house are wooden construc- 
tions or boxes put ther as one, but an- 
swering as two, by being divided in the centre, 
and made to project half-way into each yard, 
a wooden partition forming the party wall, that 
abuts centrally against them. Another wooden 
box or cistern surmounta this double privy, sup- 
plying water to both, and perhaps by its con- 
nexions of pipe no way improving the water for 
domestic No ash-pit, water-barrel, 
nor dust-bin is possible in these Liliputian back 
premises. One asbpit, situated in the front of 
the row of houses, is made to answer for the 
twelve or more houses. What house refuse and 
ashes that do not go down the water-closet have 
to find their way out to the single dust-heap. 

From No. 1 to No. 8 the back-yards and 
houses are not in good condition ; and, to speak 
plainly and truthfally, not one of the whole 
number is fit and proper for the residence of 
the City police and their families. The struc- 
tures are old, unhealthy, and ill-constracted. 
The houses in Rose-alley should not be occupied 
by more than two families in each where there 
are children. Instead of two rooms each for three 
families, there should be three rooms each for 
only two families. What the washing-day must 
be like in these contracted dwellings we can 
only surmise. It must be a happy release for the 
husbands if they are on day daty. The vista 
from the darksome windows in the angular 
bottom kitchen of Rose-alley is by far loss pleasant 
and neon ene gaol-bird’s view through aniron 
grating. He may have a mouthful of fresh air, 
‘but the denizens of the under-kitchens may 
gasp in vain for that pure life-giving element 
in the quarters of the police in Rose-alley. One 
of the policemen told us that he would not live 
‘there if he was paid for it. The one we visited 
first justified his remark. The police are natu- 
rally reticent about the condition of their dwell- 
ings in Rose-alley; so if the visitor desires to 
obtain usefal information he must examine for 
himself, or inquire on the spot of the constables’ 
wives, who have not the fear of a rebuke before 
their eyes, 


There is a large colony of young children in | 


the Alley, and the conditions under which they 
are housed and reared are not at all conducive to 
their health, 

Why do not the Commissioners provide 
stations for married men, as quarters and 
barracks are separately provided for married 
soldiers? This would be no more than a large 
model lodging-house, with convenience for 
the comfort and health and social we'fare 
of the force. As it is, the condition of 
the married City policemen is an anomaly. 
They are looked upon, one aad all, as our 
guardians; they are required to be everywhere, 
vigilant and ubiquitous. They are expected to 
be civil, obliging, meek, handsome, active, and 
strong. Farthermore, they are expected, in 
some sense to be sanitary officers,—observing, if 
not de factoones, Alas! the force are driven by 
force of example to be what they they are in 
reality, and not what they seem. 

Chain a man’s neck to a dog kennel, or com- 
pel him for five times three hundred and sixty- 
five days to live over a cesspool, and breathe its 
odours, and what do you make him? Such has 
been the tenare in Rose-alley ; and a policeman, 
though with helmet and baton, and in livery, is 
still but a man. 

As Rose-alley does not smell sweet, nor in- 
deed could do co with a change of name, without 
a radical change of condition, we hope the 
Police Commissioners will order at once some 
radical improvements. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ART CLASSES. 


We desire again to call the attention of our 
readers to the work of these classes, which have 
now for some time been carried on at the Archi- 
tectural Maseum, Westminster. The figure class 
seeks to enlist the support of the more advanced 
stadents, who, after giving proof of fair pro- 
ficiency in drawing from the antique, proceed to 
study from the living model. Draped and 
costume models have lately been introduced 
owing to the exertion of the members of the 
class themselves, The subjects are selected and 
Bet with due regard to archwological correct- 


ness, and the course of study is, we believe, 


specially adapted for architects. The com- 
mittee anxiously look forward to a more general 
support from the members of the architectural 
profession. The subscriptions are paid monthly, 
and all particulars can be had of the 
secretary, Mr. W. Ridge, 23, Bedford-row, 
W.C.; orat the Museum on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday evenings, when the class meets, 

The Ornament Class furnishes opportunities 
for study every day, and during three evenings 
in each week. It is intended, for pupils and 
those but little advanced in drawing; and expe- 
rience has shown that many of the stadents 
require instruction of the most elementary 
character. The fee is but 2a. 6d. per month ; 
and yet it is not found that many avail them- 
selves of the opportunity thus offered. This is 
the more remarkable, as the inspection of any 
collection of drawings made by architectural 
pupils shows that, with but few exceptions, they 
have not attained the power of expressing archi- 
tectural ornament to the extent that even a 
working drawing may be fairly considered to 
demand. Arrangements are proposed for those 
who can attend in the evening only, and such 
are requested to communicate with the Hono- 
rary Secretary. 

A water-colour class is being formed under the 
instruction of Mr. Naftel, of the Old Water. 
colour Society. The class will have seven lessons 
at Conduit-street, and five out-door lessons on 
Saturday afternoons. Applications should be 
sent at once to Mr. Florence, 10, Craig’s-court, 
8.W., who acts as secretary to this class. 

The committee of the Architectural Art 
Classes still find it necessary to appeal to those 





members of the profession who have not already 
subscribed, to place their names on the list of 
donors to jtheir fands. They have been put to 
very heavy expenses in fitting up and completing 
the museum for the accommodation of the 
students; while the classes themselves have, as 
was almost inevitable at the commencement, 
been far from self-supportivg. Additional dona- 
tions will be thankfully acknowledged through 
the hon. sec. 

Students who write and talk of their anxiety 
to obtain skill and knowledge, and do not take 
advantage of opportunities to advance them- 
selves, such as those now opened to them at the 
Architectural Museum, are mere wind-bags. It 
is of no use people merely saying, I wish I could 
do this, or I wish I could do that ; they must go 
to work vigorously and continuously, and then 
they will not fail to acquire the power they 
desire. “Nothing is denied to well-directed 
effort.” 








THE GROWTH OF TASTE.* 


“Murapinity is @ law of Nature: whatever 
remains stagnant dies, and a new life spriogs 
from the germs of decay.” 

Almost every scrap of detail in the old styles 
has been used up, and the call for something 
new is gaining in intensity ; reverence for mere 
dogmatically asserted authority is gradually dis- 
appearing, and men are becoming more earnest 
in the search after trath. It is, indeed, a great 
thing to have noble aims, even though you 
despair of attaining one iota of them: it raises a 
man in his own esteem, it enlivens the prosaic 
routine of ordinary work, improves the tone of 
the mind and gives a charm to life; and there 
is no greater aim than the endeavour to attain 
the beantifal. “The beautiful,” says Goethe, 
“ig greater than the good, for it includes the 
good and adds something to it; it is the good 
made perfect. This sense of perfection would 
make us demand from every creation of man the 
very utmost it ought to give, and renders us 
intolerant of the smallest fault in ourselves, or in 
anything we do. No other human productions 
come so near to perfection as works of pure art. 
In all other things we are, and may reasonably be 
satisfied if the degree of excellence is as great as 
the object immediately in view seems to us tobe 
wortby, but in art perfection iteelf is the object.” 
Every day’s experience teaches us how mach man 
is affected by external influences, and no wise 
man will neglect to cultivate so powerful an 
agent for good. The culture of art, the pursait 
of an ideal perfection, a perfection of which 
harmony is an essential part, necessarily leads 
to a like endeavour in our lives and characters, 
so that the harmony may be complete. It 
elevates the feelings, purifies the soul, brings 


read by Mr. W. G. Shiells, at a meet- 





* From a 





ing of the burgh Architectural Association, on the 


12th of April, 


man more in rapport with external nature, with 
the Creator of all things. Truthfulness is the 
foundation of all excellence, whether in morals 
or art. Where that is wanting real beauty is 
absent. A liar is the producer of shams; the 
producer of shams is a liar. If he say “I pro- 
claim this to be false; I do not pretend it is 
real,” so much the worse for him if he glory in 
his shame. The work must be done in the spirit 
of love, not as a piece of task-work; it must 
bear upon it the impress that it is the best that 
could have been produced in the circumstances, 
not merely that it is sufficient for the purpose 
for which it was made. 

* All arts,” says Fergusson, “ are the reflex of 
the individual or the nation practising them, and 
the improvement mast come from within, either 
from more sedulous cultivation of purity and 
the higher emotions, or by a more honest and 
straightforward mode of expression than has 
hitherto been adopted. On the other hand, we 
may feel certain that all that is bad in the indi- 
vidual or the nation will come out in their art, 
however much they may attempt to disguise it 
by foreign costumes or plumes borrowed from 
those who were artists, not only ia form bat in 
spirit. Art comes from the heart, and can only 
come from thence.” 

To attain originality, there must be individual 
freedom of action ; the worship of precedent, the 
slavish adherence to dogmatic rules, is destruc- 
tive to originality. Each man will ultimately be 
jadged of by the amount and value of the origi- 
nality displayed in his works; and the valae of 
this originality will depend upon the power to 
create, and the good taste and judgment dis- 
played in execution. Mere flaency of expression 
and elegance of diction will not suffice; unless 
there are ideas to be conveyed, the result will 
only be 
* A tale of little meaning, though the words be strong.”” 


He will be the greatest who, filled with the 
spirit of the times, gives expression to them; not 
he who repeats, in however dignified a form, the 
expressions of a bygone period. True it is that 
the new in art is always formed from the old; 
bat “it is the genius of the hour which always 
sets his ineffaceable seal on the work, and 
give s it an inexpressible charm for the imagina- 
tion.’ 

Eccentricity is too often mistaken for origi- 
nality ; but there is always something in eccen- 
tricity which is offensive to good taste. Indeed, 
it is frequently the product of mere personal 
vanity ; and when it is so, the flimsy covering 
is transparent enough to the observant eye. He 
who acts with modesty and reserve, who does 
not display all that is within him at once, is 
more likely to succeed than he who would at 
one bound reach the summit. 

I have said that the art of a country is a 
reflex of the mind and manners of a people ; that 
they act and react upon each other; that you 








may jadge of a people by their art; and that 
art purifies and refines the manners of a people. 
Exception may be taken to this proposition, and, 
pointing to recent events in France, you may 
say, “ What has art done for that nation?” 
Art, like every good thing, may be abused ; it 
may become sensuous and impure, the fosterer of 
egotism, vanity, and moral debasement; and 
such has been the tendency of French art. 
Lavisb, rank luxuriance rather than purity and 
ideal beauty, has been its characteristic, and in 
the new Opera-house in Paris we have & note- 
worthy example of this: a building so lavishly 
adorned as to pall the taste, and so gross in 
some of its adjancts as to shock the feelings of 
the otherwise not too sensitive Parisians. 
This is not the place fur introducing politics, 
but, as it bears upon my subject, | may be 
pardoned for saying that our desire to possess 
ourselves in peace, and to cultivate the 
interests, prosperity, and welfare of the people 
is a nobler aim than the desire to be the 
arbiter of the world, the craving for glory, and 
the undergoing a ‘‘ baptism of fire,” which has 
produced a delage of blood, and ended in a 
galling and forced humiliation, We must no 
longer adopt the fashions of our neighbours, 
but act a noble, independent part, not heeding 
the sneer that our glory is departing from us, 
but, conscious in our own integrity and desire to 
do what is right, press steadily on in the path 
that lies before us. One of the most hopeful 
signs of our revival in architecture is the leaning 
towards severity and archaic simplicity of treat- 
ment displayed by most of the leading architects. 
We are in a transition state, and if many more 
years of peace and prosperity are allowed us, 
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our art may yet vie with the most favoured! fire and water, before the invention of gun- counsel’s opinion. It would be well for Fal. 

i idd — ted at the | mouth, which, last , suffered from a 
period of the Middle Ages, powder,—a adop | the re w — pred aca siniata, sad’ 


A demand is sometimes made upon those who 
maintain principles sach as I have endeavoured 
to advance, that we should give a practical 
example of what we would have. Such a demand 
is manifestly absurd. An excellent critic of 
poetry may not be able to write a verse himself, 
nor is he required to do so, and yet such a 
request is more reasonable than the other. The 
result sought for cannot be attained at once, but 
only by a gradual process; and it is sufficient 
for the writer that he points out the way towards 
the goal, it is for the practical architect to 
follow it. One thing you must do if you desire 
to sucesed, you must by study cultivate the 
taste. “It is known,” says Burke, “that the 
taste is improved as we improve in our jadgment, 
by extending our knowledge, by a steady atten 
tion to our object, and by frequent exercise. 
They who have not taken these methods, if their 
taste decides quickly it is always uncertainly ; 
but they who have cultivated that species of 
knowledge which makes the object of taste, by 
degrees, and habitually attcin not only a sound- 
ness, but a readiness of jadgment, as men do by 
the same methods on all similar occasions.” 
Cultivation is absolutely requisite in the forma- 
tion of good taste, and it is one of the most 

of volgar errors, to suppose that every 
one is entitled to express an opinion in a 
matter of taste. True it is that some may 
possess a better natural taste than others; 
but, like every other natural gift, if it is rot 
cultivated it will be of no use to the pos- 
sessor. Still, as there is no disputing upon 
matters of taste, you cannot convince the igno- 
rant that he has it not, and a man who would 


present time in prospecting in remote rt 
An examination of the strata by Mr. T. A. 
Masey, F.G.8., has led to the finding of a parallel 
vein to that in the cavern. This discovery is 
attracting as much attention as the castle itself, 
as from the underlie of the veins being seaward, 
explorations are now being carried out under 
castle and also beneath the 
appear to have no fear of 
upon them, although they 
of the shingle on the beach, nor of 
venienced by water, as, strange to 
excavations are drier than would be the 
a similar depth on land, probably owing to 
absence of springs under the sea. 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL 
TAXATION BILLS. 


We accept with gladness these two Bills; for 
years, in spite of all abuse, we have urged the 
necessity of a revision of our laws of local govern- 
ment, and we have not hesitated to point to 
individoal cases of towns or of highway districts. 
From these cases the deduction has been pain- 
fally obvious that a system was required in 
our local laws, and, whether it was how the 
money was expended, how the accounts were 
made up, or how the business was conducted, 
that a directorate was required. When the 
local authorities did act, they acted, for the 
most part, as in a fog: we hope now for a better 
state of things. That our civil engineers will 
now have a better time of it than they have had 
for some years, we also hope and believe ; at 








not dare to give an opinion upon a scientific | 
matter of which he knows nothing will, without 
hesitation, assert his right to express himeelf 
upon a matter of art of which he knows as little. | 
The only remedy for this is education, and I | 
trust that when the new edacational scheme is 
in full operation, art will receive the attention 
it merits. 

What then is required of the architect is, that 
he shall be a man of culture, having a know- 
ledge of literature, science, and art; that he 
know the technic requirements of his own par- 
ticular branch of art ; and that he shall practise 
that art in a spirit of trath and propriety. 
Having such accomplishments, and following 
such a course, he can hardly produce a work | 
that is in bad taste. Whether or not it may be 
an original work depends altogether upon whe- 
ther he has genius ; and genius is not an acquire- 
ment, but a gift. 

IfIam asked to point to any recent works 
possessing originality, I would refer you to 
works done by engineers, and having an archi- 
tectural character, such as the New St. Pancras 
Station and Westminster Bridge. Having new 
problems to solve, the designers were compelled 
to deviate from established practice. The pro- 
blems have been solved in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and as much artistic effect has been given 
to the structures as was possibie in the circum- 
stances. 








KING ARTHUR’S CASTLE. 


On a small peninsula at Tintagel, on the 
north coast of Cornwall, are the romantic ruins 
of an ancient castle, majestically placed on the 
summit of a bold and rugged precipice jutting 
into and overlooking the Atlantic ocean. This 
is the spot that tradition and Tennyson have as- 
signed as the birthplace and residence of the king 
of chivalry and romance, whose heroic and 
generons deeds will be the theme of song to the 
end of time. Some 300 ft. beneath the castle is 
& long narrow cavern extending through the | 
entire promontory. Here, at high tide, the 
restless sea dashes and surges through with un- | 





earthly noise, doing its utmost to destroy and | 


carry awey the soft foundation rock of the royal 
fortress above. The formation of this cavern has 
given rise to much speculution among geolo- 
gists; but recent discoveries have now deter- 
mined its origin. It would appear that a vein 
or lode of argentiferous mineral passed through 
it, as along the roof may be seen a thin layer of 
malachite, with spote of silver ore (polutelite). 
It was hence, no doubt, that in bygone days, 
the mineral was derived, from which were coined 
King Arthur's “silver crowns” in the Royal 
mint overhead. The date of this exploration, 
like that of the castle, there is no means of now 
discovering; but there is evidence enough to 


gh the election of the auditors required for the 


any rate, we congratulate them on the prospect. 
The intended County Financial Boards can be 
made a very valuable power, ever as a county 


board of censora appointing inspectors or 


from small-pox; and it would be well 
for all the neighbourhood of Falmouth, into which 
the small-pox will be sure to spread. It would 
be well for Traro, where the authorities, taking 
a with no coxswaia or stroke, are catching 
crabs, turning turtle, knocking their heads 
each other, quarrelling, and making 
for us who are standing on the banks. It 
be well for Glastonbury, not yet out 
for deaths by scarlet fever. It 
be well for our rural districts, suffering from 
competent highway surveyors, who for 
part could not write a letter of ordinary 
without breaking the simplest grammatical 
rules, and who get their experience at the cost 
of the rate-payers, who have not yet learned 
that an uneducated officer, even if he has a very 
low salary indeed, is a far more costly servant 
than an educated, experienced man at three 
times the 
Highway surveyors, like one we recently 
noticed, will have small pity at the hands of 
an ind t inspector: the attention of this 
one having been directed to a road that was being 
injured by storm-water, owing to a drain under 
his care being nearly silted up, he said the silting 
up was owing to the mouth of the drain being too 
big, and accordingly contracted it until it would 
barely admit a man’s boot; to put in a catch- 
pit, with a grate, required an effort of brain far 
beyond him. Yes, we must be thankful for 
these measures, full of imperfections as they 
may be. Pro. 
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THE ROMAN WALLS OF DAX,. 


We learn with infinite regret, from the last 
number of the Bulletin Monumental, that the 
new pfefect of Les Landes has, at the instiga- 





auditors (subject to the approval of the 
Central Board, however, in every step) for | 
sanitary and highway purposes. The well- | 
working of theze Bills will depend in a great. 
degree on the men appointed as i 
auditors: it will not do to have for medical in- | 
spector a man who was speaking to me on a hot | 
summer-day in a country market-place, though I | 
did not know he was an inspector until after- | 
wards. Discovering a smell of putrid fish, and 


| finding it proceeded from a hawker’s barrow, a 


short distance off, I pointed it out. 

“ Do you believe those fish are bad?” asked 
the medical inspector. 

“There cannot be a doubt of it; the look is 
sufficient, even if the smell did not suffice.” 

The inspector hailed the hawker. “ Hollo! | 
are those fish stinking ?” 

* They are for salting, sir,” was the answer. 

“Oh! ah!” and with af imparting-of-know- 
ledge air, the inspector turned to me, and re- 
peated, “They are for salting; all right, you 
see.’ 


Neither will it do to have, for inspectors of 
nuisances, or as assistants to our relieving 
officers, any individual member of our police- 
force; if at all, the whole force should be in- 
spectors and assistants, and the salary distri- 
buted among the force. A particular sergeant, 
inspector, or superintendent, should not receive 
any particular pay or reward for such work; fur 
the recipient gets wonderfully blind to many a 
flagrant breach of the laws by his patrons. 
Neither will it do to appoint our town sur- 
veyors inspectors of nuisances ; they would sub- 
ject themselves to much annoyance,— perhaps 
loss of office,—if they were to do their duty as 
such. No, our future i and auditors 
must be men of ability, free from social taint, 
well paid (on that we lay emphasis), and holding 
their offices independent of local favour; they 
should also, as we have always particularly 
pressed, know the county for which they may be 
required ; for these measures (for instance) will 
not make the labourers in every county alike in 
sem a of work. 

r in every county, or nearly every one, 
has its idiosyncrasies, = chants we would 
suggest that in the County Board should rest 


county. 

It would be well for England if these Bills 
were already Acts. To refer to cases that have 
been particularly alluded to in the Builder : 
it would be well for Newlyn, where the 
local authorities fell foul of the county sur. 
veyor: the local m fined him, the 





show that the excavation was done by the aid of 


Court of Quarter Sessions dared them to levy 
the fine, and have now referred the case for 





tion of the mayor of Dax, ordered the demoli- 
tion of the eastern part of the fine Roman walls 
enclosing the town, called “The Rampart,” in 
order to exercise better “ une injluence électorale 


and favorable auz Gouvernement !” 


Some ten years ago Mr. C. Roach Smith 
visited Dax under a like emergency, and making 
a representation direct to the Emperor, got the 
walls respited,—saved, as was thought. They 
have been engraved in the Bulletin Monumental 
by De Caumont, tom. ii., 3e série ; and in vol. v. 
of Mr. Roach Smith’s “ Collectanea Antiqua,” in 
which (plate xxv.) the portion they have com- 
menced pulling down, is, we believe, shown. 

We the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Archeological Associations, and other bodies 
interested, will at once address M. Thiers, and 
endeavour to prevent this threatened vandalism. 








AMERICAN CAPITOLS. 


Ovr volumes contain views of several of the 
large and costly “capitols” recently erected in 
the United States. The Ca,ital, a new 
American paper, gives in its first number par- 
ticulars of many of these buildings. Part of the 
account will interest our readers :— 

At the present time no less than three of our 
States are constructing vew capitol edifices. 
New York will attempt to rival the National 
Capitol itself by a structure at Albany, to cost, 
nominally, five millions; but probably by the 
day of its completion it will have consumed 
twice as much. This is to be a Renais- 
sance edifice, with domes, pavilions, and statuary. 
Illinois ventures, after much debate, to spend 
four millions upon a classical capitol at Spring- 
field, and Iowa is ready to spend one million 
and a half upon a Corinthian stracture at Des 
Moines, and to ornament it with a wrought-iron 
dome, at some future day, to cost half a million 
more. 

Some States, as West Virginia, have no capi- 
tol-house at all; others, as Connecticat, have 
two; but the agitation is rife there for their 
consolidation at Hartford. Two of the States 
only contain state-houses in present legislative 
use which date to the revolation,—Rhode Island 
and Maryland. The noblest State capitol now 
complete is at Nashville, and the most expensiv© 
is at Colambus. The following data have been 
collected from various sources, chiefly from 
members of Congress, upon the majority of the 
remaining state edifices. ‘ 

The State capitol of Maryland, at Annapolis, is 
a handsome specimen of the brick architecture 


of the last , and it is surmounted by ® 
dome and spinal panch timber which attain 
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the he‘ght of 200ft. From this eyrie is afforded 
the very best view possible of the Chesapeake 
bay. The governor's room and legislative 
chambers at Annapolis are 84 ft. by 40 ft. each, 
and, like all the edifice, they are 


7,0001. sterling was passed in 1769 for this edifice, 
and its foundation-stone was laid in 1772. 


The Pennsylvania State capitol 
by 80 ft. deep, built of brick, with an Ionic 
portico and an ugly dome. In adjacent separate 
edifices are the governor’s and other state offices. 
There is no room in this edifice capable of 
accommodating Rothermel’s painting of Gettys- 
burg battle. The view from this capitol is 
exquisitely bounded by mountain and river 
scenery. Near this point was the once mooted 
place for the National Capitol. 

The Massachusetts State House was completed 
in 1798, and it is the most conspicuous edifice in 
Boston. Itsdome is 120 ft. above the ground, and 
230 ft. above the level of the neighbouring sea. 
This building, though old, is entirely worthy of 
of oar most historical city, and it is kept in a 
state of military order and cleanliness, as if it 
were really the headquarters of the Common- 
wealth. Bronze statuary stands on the flights of 
terraces leading to it, and in the rotunda are 
busts of distinguished Bostonians. This is the 
only S:ate capitol which remaios in a city of the 
first class. 

The State capitol at Albany stands 130 ft. 
above the Hudson river, and cost 120,000 dollars, 
the city of Albany contributing to build it more 
than one-fourth of that amount. It is made of 
stone, and has an Ionic portico built against the 

side of the building, surmounted with urns; 
a balustrade runs along the roof, and an effigy of 
Justice surmounts the cupola. This small but 
pleasing structare is directly beside the excava- 
tion for the new capitol. 

The Vermont State-house at Montpelier is 
160 fc. by 100 ft., and 100 ft. high, built of dark 
Barre granite, with a copper roof, in the Doric 
style. It cost 182,000 dollars, the people of the 
town contributing 15,000 dollars. A statue of 
Ethan Allen, by Larkin Meade, is one of its 
attractions. 

The Virginia State capitol, next to Wash- 
ington, the most suggestive and best commem- 
orated legislative edifice in the country, is an 
unsuccessful adaption of the Maison Carrée at 
Nismes, France,—one of Jefferson’s hobbies,— 
beset with Ionic pilasters and columns, depend- 
ing upon a basement. Being of brick rough- 
cast, it does not affect the eye pleasantly. 

The State capitol of Ohio, at Colambus, is 
304 fc. long, 184 ft. wide, and to the summit of 
its dome 157 ft. high. It is built of hard lime- 
stone, resembling a shade of white marble. In 
architecture it might be called the Classical 
Provincial. A demure false pediment rises in 
the middle over the flat, chimneyed roof. The 
rotunda is depressed, and resembles a boy’s cap, 
and the fine columns and pilasters which sur- 
roand the edifice only make these meannesses 
conspicuous. It cost about 4,000,000 dollars, 
and was once likened by the celebrated William 
Corry to a teacup standing on a brick. He 
made this illustration in a speech, produciog 
the cup and the brick. A grass park incloses 
the capitol, which is certainly a colossal pile. 

The Kentucky State Oapitol is a white marble 
building, with a gable ico of six Ionic 
columns, and a cupola in style resembling the 
average Virginia Court-house. Some monuments 
are appeadages of this edifice. 

Madison, the capital city of Wisconsin, has a 
superb site upon a commanding isthmus, be- 
tween lakes. The State seat was fixed here in 
1837, from original convictions of the fitness of 
the place. The capitol ia built of limestone, in 
the centre of a park of fifteen acres, and the 
Streets radiate down-hill from this high point. 
It is related that for many years the hogs used 
to get under the legislative floors and grunt at 
the orators. 

‘The State of Missouri, at Jefferson 
City, stands on a bluff almost overhanging the 
river, with its base 80 ft. above the water. This 
St.te house cost 250,000 dollars, and is built of 
stone in fice style, and looks well as one ascends 
the river towards it. 

The Tennessee State-house cost a million of 
dollars, and stands 175 ft. above the river on 
the highest ground in Nashville, 1¢ is an Ionio 


edifice, with a cupola, prominent as the Acropolis 

and the best State edifice in America. : 
The capitol of Texas, at Austin, is 145 ft. by 

90 ft , with a dome reaching an altitade of 101 ft. 

The building is of an oolite, of a soft white 

pH Areata home It is Ionic in 
er. 








COMPETITIONS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


In these days, when the system of compe- 
tition for public works is for better or worse 
increasingly popular, it may be interesting to 
recall the circumstances of one of the earliest in 
Italy ;—a competition which not only brought to 
the front one of the noblest artists the world 
has ever seen, but produced a marvel of artistic 
skill altogether unrivalled. When we contrast 
“ the conditions” of this competition with those 
which are brought before artists in the present 
day, we can scarcely wonder that the results of 
the modern system should be generally so un- 
successful. In case any one should suspect 
special pleading in the narrative, I have re- 
stricted myself to simply quoting from the 
account given in Mrs. Jameson’s “ Memoirs of 
the Early Italian Painters.” In the chapter on 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, and the Gates of San 
Giovanni, we are told that the Signoria, or mem- 
bers of the Chief Government of Florence, act- 
ing in conjunction with the consuls of the Guild 
of Merchants, having determined to erect a 
second gate or door of bronze to the Baptistery 
of St. John, made known their resolve through 
all Italy; “and in consequence not only the 
best artists of Florence, but many from other 
cities, particularly Siena and Bologna, assembled 
on this occasion. From among a great number, 
seven were selected by the Consoli as worthy to 
compete for the work, upon terms not merely 
just, but munificent. Each competitor received, 
besides his expenses, a fair indemnity for his 
labour for one year. The subject proposed was 
the Sacrifice of Isaac; and at the end of the 
year each artist was required to give in a design, 
executed in bronze, of the same size as one of 
the compartments of the old gate; that is, abont 
2 ft. square. 

There were thirty-four judges, principally 
artists; some natives of Florence, others 
strangers ; each was obliged to give his vote in 
public, and to state at the same time the reasons 
by which his vote was justified.” 

* * oe Oo * 

The competitors ‘had each his workshop and 
farnace apart; and it is related that most of 
them jealously kept their designs secret from 
the rest; but Lorenzo, who had all the modest 
self-assurance of conscious genius, did not. Oa 
the contrary, he listened gratefully to any sug- 
gestion or criticism which was offered, admitting 
his friends and distinguished stravgers to his 
atelier while his work was going forward. 

When the seven pieces were exhibited together 
in public it was adjudged that but three among 
the number united the various merits of com- 
position, design, and delicacy of workmanship, 
and were at once preferred before the rest. 
These three were the work of Brunelleschi, then 
in his twenty-fifth year; Donatello, then about 
eighteen; and Lorenzo Ghiberti, not quite 
twenty-three. The suffrages seemed divided; 
but after a short pause and the exchange of a 
few whispered words Brunelleschi and Donatello 
withdrew, generously agreeing and proclaiming 
aloud that Lorenzo had excelled them all, that 
to him alone belonged the prize; and this 
jadgment, as honourable to themselves as to 
their rival, was confirmed amid the acclamations 
of the assembly. 

The citizens of Florence were probably not 
less desirous than we should be in our day to 
behold the completion of a work begun with so 
much solemnity. But the great artist who had 
undertaken it was not hurried in‘o carelessness 
by their im or his own; nor did he con- 
tract to finish it like a blacksmith’s job in a 
given time. He set about it with all due gravity 
and consideration, yet, as he describes his own 
feelings in his own words, con grandissima 
diligenza egrandissimo amore, ‘with infinite 
diligence and infinite love.’ 

* * * Gi Oe. Mi 

Sach was the glory which this great work 
conferred not only on Lorenzo himself, but on the 
whole city of Florence, that he was regarded as 
a public benefactor, and shortly afterwards the 
same company confided to him the execution of 
the third gate of the come-ctiion -: 

* * * 


Regarding them we shall be able to appreciate 





the astonishing fertility of invention exhibite1 
in the various designs ; the felicity and clearnes: 
with which every story is told; the grace and 
naiveté of some of the figures, the simple 
grandeor of others; the luxuriant fancy dis- 
played in the ornaments, and the perfection 
with which the whole is executed ; and to echo 
the energetic praise of Michelangelo, who pro- 
nounced these gates ‘ worthy to be the gates of 
Paradise.’ 

* * * * * * 

Lorenzo Ghiberti died about the year 1455, at 
the age of seventy-seven. His former competitors, 
Brunelleschi and Donatello, remained his friends 
through life, and have left behind them names 
not less celebrated,—the one as an architect, the 
other as a scalptor. 

This is the history of those famous gates— 

* So marvel'ously wrought 
That they might serve to be the gates of heaven!’ ’’ 

When shall we again see patrons of art so 
munificent, a public so appreciative, or artists so 
noble? When that time comes, and not till 
then, can we fairly expect such satisfactory 
results from competition. As at present con- 
ducted, need we say they are most hu:tful to 
true art, when the judges are genera!ly men 
who, when outspoken, confess they “don’t know 
much about that sort of thing,” and naturally 
seek for some other mode of coming to a con- 
clusion ; and the result is the best framed and 
most effective view ; the lowest estimate, how- 
ever ridiculous ; or the local man wins the day, 
Bat art is revenged when, after long delay, 
the contractor’s estimate arrives so wonderfully 
different from the delusive approximate, and the 
committee, finding themselves let in for some- 
thing they little expected, begin to understand 
that even in competitiors “honesty is the best 
olicy.”’ 

To architects the system is likewise most 

hartfal. The young architect is disheartened 
and soured when, after a lavish expenditure of 
time, money, and brains, he finds that a strict 
adherence to the terms of the condition (which 
has cost him so much labour) is not apparently 
considered of mach importance, or that the 
successful design is ons which no architect 
would for a moment consider worthy of a place. 
Then comes the professional dilemma. To be 
scrupulously honest is certain failare—the points 
of the competition he has discovered really lie 
in influence skilfally worked, in estimates 
curiously “ doctored,” in the debasement of his 
art to the vulgar tastes of incompetent ja?ges. 
Ocher people do it, h» thinks, and why not I ? 
If saccessful, other work will follow, which may 
be honestly carried out—‘‘It is the spirit of the 
times, and one must be abreast of the times, or 
snk into neglect and ruin.” There is little or 
nothing doing otherwise, and he has tempting 
visions of premiums and per-centages, of silver 
trowels, of opening dinners, of work, fame, 
success! Sov unless his good angel help him in 
hia time of need, in he goes with brilliant views 
and gorgeous frames, &c. 
The means of avoiding all this immorality on 
the part of the architects, and difficulties well 
deserved for the clients, are not far to seek. 
They have been pointed out in the pages of this 
journal repeatedly, and in some cases not with- 
out good effect. We have quoted the example 
of the Ghiberti gates as being an example of the 
ideal of perfection in competitions well worthy 
of study by architects and their clients. A. 











THE CHICHESTER NEW CATTLE-MARKET. 


Tux New Cattle-Market in the city of Chi- 
chester is now all but completed, and is to be 
opened for use on the 10th of May next. The 
Town Council, seeing the advisability of removing 
the market from the streets, selected a site of 
between five and six acres at the east end of the 
city ; and here, about twelve months ago, Mr. 
Frederick Furniss, of Havant, commenced the 
work of executing the designs of Mr. Hawksley, 
of Westminster, CE. Mr. Furniss’s contract, 

r with that of Messre. Cliff & Co., of 
Bradford, who took in band the fixing of the 
iron pens, &0., amounted to nearly 7,000). ; and 
pow the market is compiete, with the exception 
of “settling-rooms,” which will shortly be pro- 
ceeded with, and be completed by the day of 
opening. The market is approached by two 
wide entrances, from Eastgate-square and the 
new road ruvniog from Southgate, the construc- 
tion of which formed part of Mr. Farnise's con- 
tract. Nearly or quite half the space is devoted 





to pens for sheep, which are made of various 
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sizes, to accommodate from ten to about eighty. 
It is estimated that there are pens sufficient to. 
accommodate 3,800 fat sheep, and 4,500 store 
sheep. For pigs 125 pens have been set apart ; 
and there are also seventeen pens for lean calves. 
The total number of pens in the market is 552. 


Then, on the south side there are six bays con- | p 


structed for the n of about 900 lean 
stock. The fat stock and fat calves will be tied 
to rings fastened into the boundary-walls of the 
market. Similar provision is made for horses, 
accommodation being provided for 130, with a 
good ground for showing off their paces. All 
the roads, avenues, and cattle-stands have 
bottoms of rolled gravel, while the pens for 
sheep and pigs are asphalted. Attention has, of 
course, been paid to the drainage. Accommoda- 
tion for the reception of the sewage has been 
provided by meavs of cesspools, &c., and by a 
large egg-shaped drain which carries any over- 
flow under the new road into the Lavant course in 
the fields south of the cathedral. Water-pumps, 
with troughs, &c., for cattle, together with other 
conveniences, have also been provided. 








HER MAJESTY'S OPERA, THEATRE 
ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Tue interior of Drury-lane Theatre has under. 
gone a complete transformation. The stage has 
been cut back about 7 ft. to the original line. 
The orchestra has been much enlarged, and the 
screen dividing the orchestra from the pit has 
been entirely dispensed with, the orchestra being 
left quite open. 

In the auditorium the whole of the pit floor 
has been taken up and relaid to a lower level; a 
corridor and a tier of “ pit boxes ” formed under- 
neath, and ranging with the present circles; a 
new floor has been laid in the pit corridor on a 
level with the entrance stone floor, and the very 
objectionable slopes and steps dispensed with. 
The rest of the pit is fitted with stalls, covered 
with the conventional crimson damask. 

The grand tier is fitted entirely as private 
boxes, and the upper tiers with about ten boxes 
on each side, leaving the centre portions for 
dress-circles and amphitheatre stalls, &c., open 
numbered seats. New doorways and passages 
have also been formed from the lower gallery 
corridor to the back stairca:e2, which will facili- 
tate the means of egress and access, and will | 
add to the ventilation (we hope not the draughts) | 
of the house, and this latter has been done at | 
the expense of the committee. 

The whole of the boxes and corridors are 
-lined with chintz, and the boxes, circles, and arm- 
rests furnished with the amber satin curtains 
and draperies preserved by Mr. Mapleson from 
the fire at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The whole 
of the works have been carried out by Messrs. 
Bracher & Son, in the short space of eight days, 
under the direction and superintendence of 
Mesers. Marsh Nelson & W. Harvey, the archi- 
tects to the theatre. 











FLOATING SMALL-POX HOSPITALS. 


WE are glad to perceive that the suggestion 
which we made in the Builder is about being 
carried into effect. At the first meeting of the 
new Metropolitan Asyluams Board held on 
Saturday, under the provisions of the Metropolis 
District Asylums Act, at Spring-gardens, Dr. 
Brewer, M.P., in the chair, is was reported 
that 607 new cases of small-pox had occurred 
in the metropolitan parishes, exclusive of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, and Kensington, from which parishes re- 
turns had not been received. An important 
report was then presented from the General 
Parposes Committee, stating that, in consequence 
of this ead and extraordinary increase in the 
epidemic of small-pox, an interview had taken 
place with the Lords of the Admiralty on the 
subject of utilising the Dreadnought Hospital 
Ship on the Thames as a convalescent establish- 
ment for small-pox patieats, and that their 
lordships had consented to its use for such a 
purpose. The ship would accommodate 200 


male patients, and could be got ready for their | 


reception in the course of a fortnight. If the 
Board would entrust the necessary arrangements 
to the committee, they would endeavour to dis. 
charge their duty satisfactorily. Sir James 
Hamilton moved, and Mr. Tavener seconded, a 


resolution to the effect that the offer be accepted, | apostles headed on one side by St. Paul, bearing 


for a considerable time unoccupied since it was 
last used as a“ Hépital Universel” for home and 
foreign seamen. 

There are other idle hulks, too, at present 
lying unutilised in our several dockyards, which 
the Admiralty might kindly lend during the 
resent crisis. They would thus subserve & 
commendable and usefal purpose in the pre- 
servation of the public health. Though useless 
as war vessels, before breaking up they would 
answer admirably for temporary small-pox hos- 
pitals, or for other epidemic diseases. 








STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, IN ST. 
MICHAEL’S AND ALL ANGELS’ CHURCH, 
ASIITON-UNDER-LYNE. 


An elaborate and costly stained-glass window 
has just now been placed at the east end of the 
parish church of Ashton-under-L; 

The window is of seven lights, divided into 
three compartments by larger mullions running 
the whole height. The centre compartment is 
of three lights, and the side compartments of 
two lights each. The height is divided into two 
stories,—the lower about 11 ft. 6 in., and the 
upper 5 ft. The original stained glass is of the 
fifceenth century; and some of it is very good, 
but in a sad state of decay and neglect, and 
marred by careless and incompetent patching. 
Of the original design nothing is known with 
certainty; but we have heard that it exists,— 
some say in Tabley Hall, Cheshire; others say 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. The 
ancient glass of the north window of the chancel 
is said to have been a representation of the de- 
parture of the Lord of the Manor of Assheton 
with his “ tall yeomen”’ to the field of Fiodden,— 

‘* Where shatter’d was fair Scotia’s lance, 
And broken was her shield.” 
This glass seems to have been removed when 
the vestry was bailt in 1818, and inserted ia the 
east window to make up gaps and dilapidations. 

The idea of restoration was hopeless when 
Mrs. Radley, wife of the Rev. Thomas Radley, 
curate of the parish church, proposed to dedicate 
a@ new window which should be worthy of the 
situation in this fine old parish church. Mr. 
Eaton, architect, was consulted, and the edifice 
being dedicated to St. Michael and All Angels, 
the feeling was expressed by Mr. & Mrs. Radley 
that a series of illustrations shoald be selected 
from angelic actions or manifestations as de- 
scribed in sacred history. This was done, anda 
drawing of the stonework was made. Among 
others applied to were Messrs. Ballantine & Son, 
of Edinburgh, who, from the above suggestions, 
,prodaced the design we illustrate now com- 
pleted, of which the following is a description :— 

The lower tier illustrates the triamph of St. 
Michael over Lucifer. St. Michael is represented 
in the centre, overcoming Lucifer and casting 
forth rebellious angels, who are seen on the 
sinister side retreating from his presence, accom- 
panied with representations of the various evils 
of mankind, viz, Vain-Glory and Hypocrisy, 
Sloth, Avarice, Profanity, Enmity, 4 tei 
Folly, and Intemperance. On the dexter side 
are angels of St. Michael, guiding and protecting 
the good and faithfal, viz., Charity, Piety, Forti- 
tade, Parity, Affection, and Friendship. 

Text—Rev. xii. 10: ‘‘Now is come salvation and 
strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power of 
his Christ ; for the accuser of our brethren is cast down, 
which accused them before our God day and night.” 

Angels visiting the earth at the birth, agony, 
and resarrection. In the dexter two lights are 
angels worshipping the infant Saviour. In the 
central light is our Saviour in the garden, 
ministered to by the angel supposed to have 
been St. Michael; while in the adjoining two 
lights at either side are attendant angels (as is 
common in the works of many of the early 
masters), bearing the emblems of the passion, 
viz., the Cap, the Pillar, the Scourge, the Crown 
of Thorns, the Cross, the Spear, the Nails, and 
the Palm Branch, significant of the Grave. 
In the sinister lights is the angel seated at 
| the Sepulchre, announcing to the Marys, “ He 
is risen.” 

Upper tier, Christ enthroned. Christ holding 
the sceptre and Book of Life is seen seated 
amid cherubim and seraphim, with seven arch- 
angels, St. Michael holding the sword and the 
balance, St. Raphael as the Pilgrim, St. Gabriel 
as the Messenger of the Annunciation, the 





which, after some remarks from other members hig emblem of the sword, and on the other side 


of the Board, was carried. 
We may add that the Dreadnought has been 


by St. Peter with his keys; beside these are 
the four evangelists bearing booke, the prophets 





with scrolls, the martyrs with palms, and crowds 
of saints, all illustrating “ The company 
of the apostles, the goodly ip of the 
prophets, the noble army of martyrs, and the 
Holy Charch throughoat the world.’ 


a se 14 ee He ote: Sad lords, and Ki 
of kings; t are are called, 
chosen, and faithful.” 


In the tracery is the heavenly choir of angels. 
Along the bottom of the window is the following 
inscri :—* To the glory of God, in honour of 
St, Michael and All A and in pious memory 
of her mother, Sarah Ann Ollerenshaw, and 
daughter, Ada Beatrice Victoria, this window is 
devoted by Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Radley, curate of this church, 1871.” 

The arrangements and blending of colour 
throughout the whole window are admirable ; the 
depth and richness of some of the shades, 
relieved by the delicacy of the whites and 
lighter tints, produce an effect harmonious and 
brilliant ; the drawing of the figures, the expres- 
sion of the different countenances, and the 
richness of the draperies, with the appropriate 
character of the ornaments, symbols, and 
accessories, leave nothing to be desired. 

This window must increase considerably the 
fame of Messrs. Ballantine & Son, the artists. 








THE INTENDED CITY HALL, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


Tr is intended to build a new city hall in San 
Francisco, California, and we publish a view in 
our present number of the design which has been 
selected. The architects are Messrs. Faller & 
Laver, of New York. 

The extent of the facade is 576 ft. in a straight 
line, facing Park Avenue, but considerably more 
when the angles are taken into account. The 
centre and main entrance is circular, and ap- 
proached by a noble flight of steps. A row of 
columns supports the porch leading to the prin- 
cipal hall, on the right of which and post of 
honour are the offices of the Mayor, with the 
several minor rooms appertaining tothem. On 
the opposite or left side of the entrance-hall are 
the various departments of the Sheriff’s office, 
these two divisions flanking the portico. On the 
right of the Mayor's office, in the recess of the 
building, is the tax-collectors’ suite of rooms,. 
whilst the extreme right wing abutting on the 
lot will be devoted to the city auditor. Imme- 
diately back of these two last, fronting on 
MoAllister-street, are the offices of the treasurer 
and assessor. At the extreme left wing the 
county clerk will have his range of offices, behind 
which, and fronting on Larkin-street, is the pre- 
siding justice’s court, followed at the corner of 
Larkin and MoAllister streets by the police court, 
in the basement of which, and extending under 
the justices’ court, it is intended to place the 
city prison. The various rooms of the seoond 
story have not yet been definitely appropriated 
to their different purposes; bat portions of the 
basement are assigned to the store-room of the 
property clerk, wardrobe chambers, other store- 
rooms, cells, and all the appurtenances of the 
chief of police. In the contre of the building is 
an open quadrangle, 120 ft. by 115 {t., with 
fountain. Corridors will ran all round this 
opening, communicating with the various offices, 
and insuring the two desiderata of light and air. 

A contract has been made for excavating for 
the foundations of the proposed building. Ia 
their advertisement for tenders the commis- 
sioners said,— The statute provides that no 
Chinese or Mongolian shall be employed in doing 
any of the work bid or contracted for, and 
failure to comply with this provision shall work 
a forfeiture of the contract.” 

Commenting upon the fact that a New York 
architect has won the first premium offered for 
the best design for this Hall, the Overland says: 
“We have the usual protests that the prize 
should have been given to ‘home talent.’ Cer- 
tainly so, if that wins in a free competition, and 
not otherwise. We want no more concessions to 
the provincial weakness which babbles abut the 
‘flavour of the soil,’ and the necessity of doing 
something for the encouragement of local genius. 
If it cannot win in a hand-to-hand struggle with 
the best of any land, then no amount of paternal 
coddling and warm drinks can help it. We have 
some good architects—competent, we suppose, 
to furnish acceptable plans of public and private 
buildings. Se prizes had pe — —_ 
best design for a City Hall in New York, poss! 

a San Francisco sockitnes might have distanced 
local competitors,” 
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GREAT EAST WINDOW, ST. MICHAEL’S AND ALL ANGELS’ PARISH CHURCH 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.——By Messars, James Bautantine & Soy. 
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CONORETE v. BRICKWORK. 


Siz,—In reply to Mr. F. F. Rowley’s letter in 
the Builder of April 1st, on the question of 
concrete or brickwork as lining or backing for 
stone-faced walling, I shall be glad, with your 
permission, to submit an opinion. The firm for 
which I act as manager having executed many 
works in concrete, where stone and brick quoins, 
dressings, string-courses, &c., have been built up 
with the concrete, my opinion is formed with 
the aid of practical experience. Although I 
have never seen a wall built with a stone face 
and concrete backing, yet my opinion coincides 
with Mr. Rowley’s in being opposed to a cement 
concrete yer oa a stone and lime mortar- 
faced wall, but very different reasons. The 
points on which I differ ere,— 1st. Concrete 
backing, if properly worked and care be taken 
that the stone with which it comes into contact is 
well wetted, will unite much more firmly to the 
stone facing than will brickwork backing. The 
great adhesive power of the cement will bind 
the two parts of the wall together better than 
the bond of brickwork and lime-mortar. 2nd. 
The cohesion of the concrete and stone would 
be the same in random courses as in ashlar- 
coursed work. 3rd. Mr. Rowley’s architect is 
certainly correct in his opinion as to the economy 
and also the strength of the concrete backing. 
Therefore I hold that Mr. Rowley’s opinions are 
in error respecting—Ist. The walls wanting 
strength. 2od, That it would be necessary to 
lay the stone in ashlar courses. 3rd. That the 
walls would not be well united. 

In building a villa residence last year a num- 
ber of old bricks were used as core-filling in the 
concrete walls: one of the inner walls having to 
be stopped for a large doorway, was raised to the 
proper height; but one of the labourers, think- 
ing the wall was to continue, laid in old bricks 
(wet, of course,) on the top of the concrete, but 
no more concrete was added. 

The bricks remained undisturbed two or three 
months, when it was necessary to remove them 
to make room for laying a floor. The architect 
and myself were passing as the workmen were 
endeavouring to knock these bricks off from the 
concrete; buat although only in contact with one 
side of the bricks, such was the adhesive power 
of the cement that the bricks had to be broken 
off bit by bit, and thin pieces still remained held 
on by the cement. 

Mr. Rowley may be right in saying, “to make 
a strong wall of mixed materials, the facing 
stone or bricks should be of the same relative 
weight as the inside lining and the outside.” 
Bat is this condition ever fulfilled in building 
brick-backed stone-faced walls ? And would it 
not be falfilled if the backing were concrete, 
composed of cement and stone chippings, or 
cement and gravel? the weight of which would 

be equal to the stone face. And even if burnt 
clay ballast, and cement were used for the con- 
crete, the weight would be equal to bricks 
(which are simply burnt clay) and mortar. 

However, in my opinion, the relative weight 
of the material has very little inflaence on the 
matter. The real objection is, in my opinion, the 
difference in the liability to compression or settle- 
ment between the stone facing set in lime mortar 
and the concrete backing set in cement. The 
Portland cement sets and hardens so rapidly 
that there is practically no compression, what- 
ever weight is superadded ; but lime mortar sets 
and hardens slowly ; and when ton upon ton of 
stones or bricks are rapidly Jaid on, it is evident 
that considerable compression must result. 
Hence the almost invariable vertical craek at 
the junction of new brick or stone walls with 
the old walls, in additions to old buildings. 
Having witnessed the results in several additional 
works in concrete, I have seen ample proof that 
there is no settlement with concrete walls. 

Having now shown the weak point, I beg to 
suggest a remedy, or rather a choice of reme- 
dies. Probably by building up as much of the 
stone facing as could be safely worked at a time, 
and allowing it to stand some time before the 
concrete backing were added, and so working 
slowly, and giving time for setting of lime mor- 
tar, the evil pointed out might be avoided. But 
would it not be more satisfactory to expend a 
portion of the 1001. calculated to be eaved by the 
concrete backing in Portland cement, and set 
the stone face ia cement, instead of lime mortar ? 
I presume, no one with any knowledge of the 
subject will deny the superiority of such a wall; 
and it would be free from the weakness of 
unequal settlement. By far the best remedy, 
however, is to build the walls entirely of concrete. 


Ia so doing, there is no necessity whatever “ to 
sacrifice either s' or beauty.” As to 
strength, that would be very much increased ; 
and as to beauty, well, that (being, to a great 
extent, a matter of individual taste, or individual 
education, or capability of iation) is not 
80 easy to speak positively on. Bat I feel assured 
that either Mr. Rowley’s or any other competent 
architeet will have no difficnity in giving to a 
concrete staccoed building as much beauty as 
we are accustomed to find in any other class of 
building. Now, pray, do not raise a howl 
instanter at the word stucco; because the only 
real objection to stucco, as ordinarily used upon 
brick and stone buildings will not hold 
good against stucco on concrete buildings. 
It is objected to stucco, as applied to brick 
or stone walls, that it is liable to peel 
off. The reasons of its peeling off are, 
first, that brick and stone walls, even when 
stuccoed, often absorb and retain moisture, which 
is acted upon by changes of temperature— 
especially by frost—causing a separation between 
the bricks or stone and the plaster ; also the thin 
coat of stucco peels off from the r<ndered coat 
from various causes (mostly due to bad work- 
manship and bad materials). Now stucco on 
concrete having none of these difficulties to con- 
tend against, does not peel off. The concrete 
wall does not absorb moisture, gives a very much 
better key to plaster on than brick or stone, 
and requires no rendered coat to take the stucco. 
Another reason ofcen advanced against stucco 
on brick is that it is a sham, making buildings 
appear to be something which they are not. I 
know there are two opinions on this point; 
bat as the natural and proper finish for a 
Portland cement concrete wall is Portland 
cement stucco, there ought to be only one 
opinion, viz. ;—that the “ sham” objection does 
not apply against stucco on a Portland cement 
concrete wall. May I mention, in conclusion, 
that some of our best architects are now employ- 
ing brick and stone for ornamenting concrete 
walls. We are now building concrete walls for 
large extensions of Marlborough Collega. Brick 
bands, string courses, &c., are being built into 
the concrete. Mr. G. E. Strest is the architect. 
We are also building concrete walls for a new 
mansion for Sir H. Selwyn Ibbotson, M.P., 
Mr. F. P. Cockerell being the architect, and in 
this case a large quantity of brick and orna- 
mental stonework is being built into the walls. 

C. Drake. 








ENGLISH BELLS AND BELFRIES, AND 
BELGIAN CARILLONS. 


Tuat our architects should design larger and 
more suitable towers for the reception of peals 
of bells, the writer of these lines has often said. 
He has also stated over and over again, in the 
Builder, that very many of the single bells in 
use for calling the people to prayers in our 
metropolitan churches, are truly disgracefal. 
And as musical bells could be substitated for 
these noisy “ corrupters of the public ear” for 
a mere trifle, all such offensive things ought to 
be broken to pieces and cast into the farnace. 

I have asserted, too, that we find discordant 
and offensive church bells in many country 
towns and villages. Bat that all our English 
bells deserve the extremely censorious remarks 
of a clever writer—the Rev. H. R. Haweis,—in 
the last number (April) of the Contemporary 
Review, I deny. 

In the article alluded to, the author takes 
occasion to say, — “ Let us supply some simple 
machinery for the common ringing of the belis.” 
He also boldly asserts : —‘ There is no reason 
whatever why, with a better tolling mechanism, 
one man might not ring half a dozen bells, in- 
stead of, as at present, half a dozen men being 
often set to ring a single big bell.” 

Now, the term ringing, when used with re- 
ference to church-bells, always implies swinging 
to and fro. It will, therefore, be found impos- 
sible to construct a machine that can ring any 
number of church-bells with precision, and bring 
out the proper tone. 

As to “ better tolling mechanism,” I will only 
say that should Mr. Haweis ever become prac- 
tically acquainted with bells in general and their 
gear, he will certainly abandon his present 
opinion on the subject, and never again intimate 
that one man might ring half a dozen bells. 

A word now on “ Carillons aux clavecios et 
eux tambours,” or, in plain English, musical 
chimes played by a barrel, and played from a 
key-board. 





“ Belgiam,” said a writer in 1862, “is the 


classical land of bells and chimes. In no partof 
Europe have they thought of poetisiog the 
striking of the hours, and of offering as we do, 
to the populace a brilliant and aérial music 
which, both night and day, soothes them by its 
sweet melodies and harmonious concord. All 
our towns possess musical mechanism for an- 
nouncing the hours.” 

“ Although the chime-bells are left free for a 
performer (carillonneur) to play tanes on them 
according to his fancy, yet they play automati- 
cally a different air every quarter of an hour. 
The half-qaarters even are indicated, either by a 
melodious roulade or by a succession of brief 
modalations.” 

In 1837 Victor Hugo was lodging at Mechlin, 
and during the night he found it impossible to 
sleep. The music of the tower of St. Rombaud 
caused him a most agreeable, though a most 
extraordinary, sensation. Tired of vainly in- 
voking sleep, it is said that he rose, and with the 
diamond of his ring inscribed certain lines on the 
window of the bedroom of his hotel, a few pas- 
sages from which have been thus rendered :— 


** How I love to hear the chimes in thy ancient cities. 
Oh, veritable country, guardian of thy domestic manners 
. « . Chimes, you are the wild and wandering spirit of the 
hours, which fancy pictures to itself in the costume of a 
Spanish dancer; an apparition flashing suddenly upon us 
as though the gates of light flew open at her approach... . 
Now like a joyous bird flitting from spray to spray, now 
quivering like an arrow on reaching the target.” . . . 

** By invisible talline steps she descends, 
‘And suaetly wa sew oat blends.” 

I may here state that having examined the 
bells and machinery of the finest Belgian 
carillons now in existence, I gave a descriptive 
account of them some years ago; and subse- 
quently quoted Dr. Barney’s account of the 
wonderful performances of M. Pothoff upon le 
carillon @ clavier at Amsterdam, on which [ 
made some remarks. 

But in the opinion of certain writers, Matthias 
van den Gheyn, of Louvain, who died in 1785, 
wasthegreatest organist and carillonneur Belgium 
has ever produced. He played fantasias, fugues, 
&c., the difficulties of which probably no other 
person could have conquored. Here is a story 
of one of his performances:—“ A wager was 
decided at Louvain. A violinist of great talent 
boasted that he alone could execute certain pas- 
sages on the violin. The carillonneur proposed a 
trial, and undertook to play on the bells all the 
passages that the other would perform upon his 
instrument. The proposal was accepted, an 
honorary jury was appointed, and the carillonnewr 
gained the wager in the most brilliant manner.” 

Now this may amuse those who believe every- 
thing they see in priat. But, as an amateur 
musician, knowing the characteristics and capa- 
bilities of both instruments, I do not hesitate to 
say that however astonishing the performances 
of Van den Gheyn may have been, the story in 
question is nonsense. It is about as absurd as 
to say that the most difficult passages written 
for a violin were executed upon a dulcimer. 

Respecting periodical chimes worked by « 
cylinder, I suggested long ago that it appeared 
very desirable to introduce improved machinery 
equal to that of the carillons in Belgium, ia 
many of our large church towers, and in certain 
other lofty structures, to play appropriate 
melodies upon the ordinary peals of eight, ten, 
or twelve bells ; and if in any case the number 
of bells could be augmented to fifteen or more, so 
much the better. Certain instruments in Bel- 
giam have from 40 to 48 bells, tuned to the 
chromatic scale. 

Bat the writer in the Contemporary Review 
intimates that certain eminent horologists in 
England have invented carillon machinery which 
he prefers to any other. 

Now, those well-known and respectable 
mechanicians require no extravagant paffs. I 
will, therefore, merely repeat the substance of 
what I said in the Builder some years ago :—If 
any of our skilful countrymen can construct a 
carillon machine superior to the finest in 
Belgium, when sach a machine is playing upon 
a proper set of bells, may I be there to see and 
hear. THomas WALEsBY. 








Leeds Bridge.— The committee of the 
council having charge of the arrangements for 
the reconstruction of the Leeds Bridge have 
recommended the council to accept the tender of 
Mr. David Nicholls, to execute the work for the 
sum of 15,319i. 6s. The engineer is Mr. T. Dyne 
Steel, C.E., Newport, Monmouthshire, to whom 





the second prize in the competition was awarded. 
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MODERN PAINTED WINDOWS. 


Sin,—In several Surrey churches which have 
come under my observation, there have been 
recently placed stained-glass windows, most of 
them in memory of individuals for whom great 

is felt; and, as tributes to them, affee- 


sically, and for themselves as works of Art, they 
suggest questions to one but little acquainted 
with rales and technicalities, which I should like 
to have answered ; and perhaps others who may 
have felt the same difficulties may not be uninte- 
rested in the subject. The windows to which I 
refer have been furnished by the best makers; 
the colouring is rich, and sometimes harmonious, 
and some of the faces beautiful; bat the forms 
are too often such as to suggest painful feelings 
to those who would shrink from the bare possi- 
bility of a ladicrous thought thrusting iteelf into 
their minds, when called to the contemplation 
of these representations in such a place. On 
making remarks of this kind to those whom 
I considered able to give me a sufficient reason, 
I was told that they followed the ancient style, 
to which I was evidently expected to bow my 
head in meekness. I did so at thetime. Bat 
since then the doubts have again and again re- 
curred to which I now venture to give expression, 
—ought the defects as well as the merits of the 
ancient masters to be copied? Granted that 
they are good teachers in most things, need we 
blindly follow their ignorance as well as their 
wisdom ?—or, this last being unattainable, is it 
well to follow their mistakes because these are 
within reach ? Must the conventional treatment 
be followed persistently, even when it causes a 
smile? Does the plea of Medizwvalism sanction 
dislocated necks, feet that neither walk nor 
stand, hands that cannot hold,a Holy Babe atterly 
without resemblance to a living human child ? 
and, to crown all, these shortcomings are usually 
most prominent in that sacred figure to which 


Glasgow, of a Free Reference Library and 
Museum. In the formal handing over of the build- 
ing to the town council, the Rev. Mr. Fraser, 
the President of the Philosophical Society, gave 
a short history of the labours in the past that led 
to the present event. 








ARABIC NUMERALS ON WELLS 
CATHEDRAL, 


Mr. Epuunp B. Ferrey writes,—“ As it might 
be thought from the paragraph in last week's 
Builder, that the discovery of the Arabic nume- 
rals in the west front of Wells Cathedral had 
been quite recently made, F may state that my 
father found them out about a year ago, very 
soon after the scaffolding was erected. In the 
paper read by him before the Institute of 
Architects last November 21st, the fact was 
thus alluded to :—‘ Cariously enough, also, each 
group (i.e. of the tier of sculpture representing 
the Last Resurrection), has an incised number, 
still distinctly visible, showing the order in 
which they were to be placed to the south of the 

yo 

Mr. Ferrey, however, did not happen to say 
these were Arabic numerals, or to point to the 
very interesting inquiry they raised. If con- 
temporary with the execution of the statues, 
they serve to prove one of two things,—either 
these figures are not so ancient as they are 
believed to be, or Arabic numerals were in com- 
mon use in this country very much earlier than 
we have been led to believe. 








WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


T 28 Westgate Station on the Chatham and sceliee” Wie stele cee de tg a 


Dover Railway has bzen opened for traffic. We 
have already spoken of this new and promising 
suburb of Margate,—Westgate-on-Sea. The 
station is capable of receiving the longest 
trains, as nearly all, both up and down, will 





our eyes should be lifted in humbleness of spirit, 
and with mingled feelings of love, awe, and 
reverence? These are, sir, questions which 
trouble the mind of an ignorant lover of the holy 
and the beaatifal. F. 








CHEAP FARES. 


Sirz,—It is astonishing to see the reluctance 
of railway companies and others in introducing 
cheap fares, when almost every case of such 
reduction has been attended with success to 
both sides. A tramway conductor told me the 
other day that he took about four shillings 
more during the hour and a half or so that the 
1d. fares were charged than in any other part 
of the day. 

Now, I think it would be a great boon to 
travellers, and certainly a gain to railway com- 
panies, to include a third-class carriage or fare 
in every train. T. H. 








THE PAISLEY FREE LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM. 


Ir may be remembered that recently Sir Peter 
Coats presented the town of Paisley with the 
above gift of buildings, The inanguration cere- 
mony took place last week, in the presence of a 
very large assemblage of persons, the invita- 
tions alone amounting to nearly 700. The Refer- 
ence Library and Museum formerly belonged to 
the Philosophical Institution, and that body 
received and expended in getting it together 
upwards of 1,6001. The library contained about 
5,000 volumes, and, in addition, there was a 
lending library containing 9,000 volumes. The 
museum is somewhat extensive in character, and 
contains @ variety of specimens in the several 
departments of geology, i 





ornithology, botany, 

entomology, manufactures, 40. The old Philo- 
sophical lnstitute was founded in 1808, but after 
meeting with many ups and downs, and 
ing hard, was obliged to succumb at last. 

A resuscitation in its existence took place in 
1857, and from that period it had made fresh 
progress, and increased until the building it 
occupied became too small for the different pur- 
suite it embodied. The ultimate fate that 
bably awaited the society by lack of means, was 
happily removed by a pleasing concurrence of 
circumstances. First Sir Peter Coats provided 
& new building, and the townspeople imposed a 
tax upon themeelves, and the result is, now, that 
Paisley can boast, like ite bigger neighbour, 


pro-| some of what it has; and of 





stop there ; and ample space has been secured 
to increase the station in dimensions if requi- 
site. The building estate, as at present laid out, 
comprises altogether about a mile and a half 
of sea frontage, of which one-half is already laid 


out for building. The roads, absorbing at least 


10 acres of land, are spacious, with footpaths 8 ft. 
wide in addition, so that any part of the estate 





can be built upon, with finished and handsome | 
approaches to it. Drainage has been con- 
structed; 10 acres of land have been devoted 
to promenades; and 8 acres to open squares and» 
garders. Two sea-walls,—together little less 

than half a mile in length,--have been con- | 
structed round the two pretty bays, with prome. | 
nades 20 ft. wide surmounting them. Indepen- | 
dently of the sea frontage, there isa large extent 
of land skirting it, on the south side and adjoin- | 
ing the high road—some portions close to the 
station —- which may be acquired by parties | 
desiring to build villas with grounds attached. | 
There is in contemplation the erection of a first- | 
class hotel on the promontory fronting the east 








side of Westgate Bay—probably one of the finest 
sites on the coast. Gas and water works are 
also arranged for. The water is of the best 
quality, and at present is got from deep wells 
in the chalk. 








ON BOILED OIL AND VARNISHES. 


A paper has been read by Mr. C. W. Vincent, 
at the Bociety of Arts, on this subject. Mr. 
Vincent explained that there are secrets in the 
processes whereby oils and varnishes are pre- 
pared ; and, indeed, he himself uses a process in 
which there seems to be some secresy. He 
steered clear of his secrets, of course ; but never- 
theless gave an interesting account of the pro- 
cesses whereby linseed oil and varnishes are 
prepared. His process of linseed oil boiling is 
by steam. He must use, of course, either driers 
or the bases of driers. 

“Where the steam process is used [he said 
the oil never reaches a sufficiently high tem- 
perature to produce carbonisation. By judi- 
ciously ay one of the substances acting 
catalytically [probably by taking more oxygen 
from the sir alter banding over what it has, or 

again and again so 
handing it over, after absorbing it], and a lead 
salt, a drier is obtained, by altering the relative 
proportions of which the boiler is enabled to 
produce any required shade of cdlour. The 





larger the quantity of litharge,the darker the 
colour of the boiled oil. A lesser proportion of 


litharge, accompanied by a greater quantity of 
the catalytic drier, gives as the prodact an oil 
which will dry in the same time, and has less 
colour. These are the principles of oil-boiling 
by steam.” 

"Sanka Mr. Vincent explained, are gene. 
rally made by gam resins (and of 
late “ kauri,” a New gum, has been in 
use) with boiled linseed oil, the composition 
being afterwards thinned by turpentine, with no 
advantage to the varnish. 

We would recommend experiments with the 
beautiful white oxide of antimony, or anti. 
monious acid, in the preparation of linseed oil, 
especially by the steam process; and may re. 
mark that we have found certain varnishes, 
used, instead of oil, with white-lead, preserve 
the whiteness of the lead for several years, in a 
remarkable way, as well as give a beantiful 
enamel - like surface to the paint. The 
“ painters’ desideratam,” no doubt, acts in this 
manner, as well as by being a rapid drier. 








COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


Sir,—At last the Dake of Bedford has made 
up his mind to repair the above-named market, 
which has long been in a disgraceful state. I 
wish, through your valaable paper, to 
to the Duke, or to his advisers, that they should 
remove the ugly iron roof at the western end 
of the market, and substitute a light iron and 
glass one, which would not only improve the 
appearance of the market, but it would be a 
great boon to the standholders, and also to the 
public who patronise them, for as the roof stands 
at present the covered way is miserably dark. 

And while the repairs are about, I think it 
would be an improvement to renovate the 


dom. Now this is a pity, for the beadles, pby- 
sically speaking, are fine men, and are no doubt 
a credit to the cloth they get so little of. 

A Buitper. 








BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Tus Corporation, we believe, have not yet 
made the final selection. The following are the 
mottoes of the designs recommended by Mr. 
Waterhouse: — First, “‘No moitto;” second, 
“ Perseverantia ;” third, ‘“ Forum,’ fourth, 
“Tn uno;” and, fifth, “ Desideratum.” 

A competitor has, we understand, entered a 
protest against the referee’s decision, on the 
ground that most of the competitors selected 
by him have ignored the committee’s instruc- 
tions, especially as regards the site. 








A PUBLIC HOUSE WITHOUT THE 
DRINK, 


Siz,—To follow up the proposals of Mr. 
Hollond that the Elevation of the Workman is a 
fit object for the consideration of the gentleman 
who desires to devote a large sum for the public 
good, I would quote the following lines from 
Notes and Queries for April 15ch, 1871, p. 320, 
under the heading “ Signboards.” 

« A public house without the drink, 
w men may read, smoke, and think, 
Then sober home return; 
po te ne this house you'll find. 
and beer behind, 


As 
Come, leave your ram 
And truer pleasures 

The above is from a signboard of one of 
several houses established, with some success, in 
Liverpool, with the very object, apparently, tha 
Mr. Hollond advocates. g.P. 6. 





ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


Srz,—Some attention has recently been attracted to 
PP of dispute to which the w flee of the Institute 
cannot be satisfactorily i Doctors differ, and 80 
do architects, and oe agp = in between to decide. 


Result : worry, barase tribulation, and cost, 
| added to loss of time. Now, this ought not to be, The 


scale should be clear and distinct, whieh it is not; and, 
moreover, it should be bindiag on all legitimate practi- 


tioners. 

I have attempted, with the aid of hints and correspond- 
ence, which appeared in your culamas some time siace, to 
amend and extend the existing scale, and herewith give 
you the result. 

Those who desire to use the document are welcome to 
it, and — have any wey Pd noe Bo one 
expense, applying to Mr, Young, ’ 
Smith-etreet, Westminster, J. F. 


*.* At first sight it does not seem to us desirable to 


ish the scale in question, which, by the way, is sufi- 
ciently stringent to frighten fm we "Shoald think, the 
majority of would-be employers, The way to make the 
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Institute scale and ised out of doors 
Leta Ape 5 oe erchiteste individually to Prd 
scales of their own, aad so show that it is not considered 














ABCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Siz,—As her s Commissioners for this year’s 
a have = owe oar architectural draw- 
i rom want , I would venture to suggest, 

thet ¢ the South Kensington Museum 

ity afforded to form 

ing a selection from 

rejected drawings, which I have little 

Ne tae, een ocea- 

sion, and the same lead to the pleasure and educa- 
tion of many. Rzsgctzep Onz. 








SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH AOLOGY. 


At a meeting on the 4th of April, Dr. 8. 
Bireh, president, in the chair, the secretary read 
& paper communicated by Mr. Henry Fox 
Talbot, F.R.S., “ On an Eclipse mentioned upon 
an Assyrian Tablet.” 

The tablet in question is preserved in the 
British Museum, and is marked 154 and 122b. 
The translation runs thus:—“To the King of | 
the World, my Lord. Thy servant Kukuru senda | 
this. May Assur, the Sun, and Mardak be pro- 
pitious to my lord the king in his journey from 
his kingdom to the land of Egypt. I inform his 
Majesty that in the month of Sa there was an 
eclipse. Five portions of the full orb were 
obscured. Let the king be of tranquil mind, 
since the eclipse of the month of Su portends | 
good fortune to the king.” The translator pro- 
ceeded to identify the eclipse thus accorded 
with one which took place in the seventh warlike 
expedition of Assur Banipal against Tiumman, 
king of Elem. 

A lengthened discussion ensned, in which the 
chairman, the master of the Charterhouse, and 
Messrs. Boyle, W. BR. Cooper, Call, Drach, 
Gorman, Rassam, and G. Smith, took part. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Oxzford.—The renovation of the interior of 
St. Clement’s Church is now all but completed, 
and a new effect has been produced by the sub- 
stitution of low open woodwork seating instead 
of the old high-backed pews. Altogether there 
are 102 benches erected, capable of affording 
680 sittings. The design of these is in keeping 
with the architecture of the church, the ends 
being carved in Norman style, and supporting a 
low door. The whole of this part of the wood- 
work is of pitch pine, and it is intended to give 
all a coat of varnish. The chancel is confined 
within a low wall of Bath stone, dressed, and 
within the choir seats are of open oak work, the 
lectern being also of the same wood. The vestry 
has been removed from the eastern to the 
western end of the church, and as the room is 
now under the gallery, greater espace is afforded 
in the body of the edifice. The whole of the 
church has been refloored with pressed Stafford- 
shire tiles in place of the old stone flooring, and 
within the choir tiles have been laid. 
These tiles are from the establishment of 
Messrs. Maw, of , in Shropshire, and 
are raised above the height of the nave. Hot 








window has been entirely restored and filled 


the south side, from the studio of Mr. De Morgan 
(a son of the late celebrated Professor of Mathe- 
matics) ; and itis hoped others will soon be filled 
with glass of a character. It is 
simple in its style and tone of colouring, says a 
Contemporary, describing it ; and, while avoiding 
the vulgar kaleidescope glitter of ordinary 
modern stained glass, is full of artistic work and 
good drawing, and combines novelty of treat- 
ment with truth to the old style, The south 
window represents David the type of the Good 
Shepherd,—as Prophet, Priest, and King; while 
a Jesse tree below refers to the “ root and off- 
spring of David.” The subjects of the east 
a a a ypu a aay 
carved reredos, partly gilt, occupies the east wall 
beneath the mt i — with some wall 
lining of encaustio tiles ; and there is a credence- 
table on the north side corresponding to the 
piscina on the south, which was found plastered 
up in the wall. The tile paving of the platform 
and space within the commanion-rail is of rich 
design ; that of the chancel of plainer character, 
—still plainer in the nave; but in the north 
aisle rather richer in design. The stalls 

benches are of oak, carved, as is also the com- 
munion-rail. The pulpit is of a later character 
than the screen or the rest of the build- 
ing. The whole of these works have been 
designed by the architect, Mr. C. F. Hayward, of 
London, who some time ago described the Layer 
Marney tower to a meeting of the Essex 
Archeological Society. The works generally 
have been executed by Mr. Grimes, of Colchester, 











assiated by Mr. Polley, of Coggesbal!, for the 
carved woodwork, Mr. Thomas Earp, of Lam- 
beth, has carried out the reredos. It should be 











Hon. ©. Wood. The base of the window is 


with stained glass, as aleo one of the windowson | carried down to the cornice of the low reredos, 


forming & super-altar. The reredos is of serpen- 
tine, with marble styles, and at each side filled 
in with Minton’s tiles. The table is of ocak. The 
steps of the sanctuary are of Derbyshire marble, 
and the spaces are paved with Minton’s tiles. 
The whole is the gift of the Hon. Stephen 
Lawley. The chancel-seats, desk, and lectern 
are of oak, with carved finials, and the chancel 
is lighted by a corona, presented by the servants 
at the rectory. The organ, by Holditch, is pre- 
sented by friends of the Hon, Mrs. Monson. The 
nave aisles are fitted with plain oak stalls. 
The north aisle has two three-light windows, and 
® one-light window at the east end, the north 


A | door being walled up. The south aisle has an 


— at gy window, and a southern three- 
ig ith porch. The baptistery in the 
tower has a new font of Caen stone and Irish 
marble, presented by Archdeacon Long. Above 
is a new belfry, and bell, of deep tone, replacing 
two old seventeent: bells. The church 
will be lighted by six coron@in all. The church 
is heated by hot air, on Porritt’s principle. 
Messrs. Bellerby & Bailey, of York, have been 
the contractors, and Mr. Jordan clerk of the 
works, 

Berkhampstead.— Church, a 
beantifal.relic of early architecture, has been 
reopened after a restoration by Mr. W. Batter- 
field, the well-known ecclesiastical architect. 
This church is of various dates of architectare, 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, and 
is of fine proportions. 

Shrewsbury. — The chancel of St. Mary’s 
Church has been re-opened, after a restoration. 
The work, commencing with 1858, in the entire 
re-building of the east window and north-east 


noted that remains of original colour decoration | angle of the chancel, has been followed in 1869 
were discovered on the chancel screen; bat | by the reconstruction of the roof, the repair and 
these, unfortunately, were not reprodaced in the | renovation of the masonry, and the introduction 
new work, though a little more colour is wanted | of arcades to the sacrarium. The north chapel 
on the walls and roofs, to harmonise with the | of St. Catherine has been restored ; and lately 





stained glass and the ideas of good ancient 


(1870-71) the great southern chapel of the Holy 


architectural decoration ; bot in these days such | Trinity has been cleaned, repaired, and re- 
work is often misunderstood, and some even | roofed. The great east window of the chancel, 
prefer whitewash to any other wash of colour in | 42 ft. high by 22 ft. wide, came down to our 
such a building, while not objecting to any | time as rather a rude attempt at a Perpendicular 
amount of colour in their own dwellings, and | window,—in some measure no doubt a copy of 
never satisfied unless a stained-glass window is /| the fifteenth-century work, which it replaced, 
fall of all the colours of the rainbow. It is to | but most noted for its glass, a very beautiful and 
be hoped we may have soon to record that the | valuable “Jesse” of the fifteenth century. The 
dilapidations of the nave are as things of the | stonework being decayed, the whole had to be 
past, and that there are no more unsightly or | taken down and rebuilt in 1858. The triplet of 
dangerous cracks and rents in the roofs and | the north-east bay—a relic of the twelfth oen- 


walls. The parishioners ought to follow the 
lead of their rector, to whom they are indebted 
for the present restorations. The total cost of 
restoring the chancel is estimated at 1,2001., and 
of this sam about 3501, remain to be raised. 

.—It has been resolved to restore St. 
Giles’s Church, at Reading, from plans prepared 
by Mr. St. Aabyn, architect. 





tury—has been under-built, repaired, and the 
freestone shafts substituted by Purbeck marble. 
The roof framing of the chancel is entirely of 
oak, and covered with lead, and is moulded in 
rectangular compartments. The intersections 
and cornice have carvings in clear relief, brought 
out with gold. Mr. Cross in 1858 rebuilt the 
east window. Mr. Treasure did the work of 


Gloucester.—The restoration and decoration of | restoration, inclading the roof of the chancel, in 


St. Philip’s Chapel, in Gloucester Cathedral, in 


1869 ; and Mr. Cross has brought the restoration 


memory of Sir C. Codrington, bart., M.P., the | of the Drapers’ Chapel down to this year. The 


late representative for East Gloucestershire, has 
been completed. 


stained glass artists have been the late Mesars. 
David Evans & Son and Messrs. Done & Davies. 


Kirby Underdale.—After being closed exactly a| Mr. Landucci has execated the sculpture, and 


year, the ancient church of All Saints, at Kirby- 


Mr. Shepperd the painter's work. The whole 


Underdale, on the western foot of the wolds of| work of restoration has been designed by and 
East Yorkshire, has been re-opened for divine | under the control of Mr. Pountney Smith. 
restoration 


service. The church has undergone 


Harrogate-—The recently-erected church of 


by Mr. W. G. Street, of London, who has pre- | All Saints, at Harlow-bill, Harrogate, has been 


served the features of interest to the archzolo- 


ed for divine service. The architects were 


gist, ecclesiologist, or the architect. The work | Mesera. Shutt & Thompson, Harrogate and 
led to the discovery of the plinth and foundation | Leeds. The building itself is unostentatious, 


of the first charch, which has apparently con- 


and designed in the Continental style of Gothic 


sisted of nave and apsidal chancel. In the) architecture. The tower is surmounted by a 
excavations for the new chancel, near the apse, | spire, which is a landmark for a large distance 
a coin of Canute was found, and also a very fine| round. The church will bold about 230 or 240 
and large flint arrow-head (at a depth of 9 ft.), | persons. 


of the now well-known Danish type. Hanse 


Linton-on-Ouse.—A building adapted to the 


air is supplied from two stoves, and, by means of | Town Settlement coins were also found, In the | double purpose of a church and school has been 


simple piping, is carried round the whole | exterior, the restored church shows Early Nor- 


erected here. The structure has been opened. 


. The new pulpit-base is formed of | man and Travsition work, the west face of the | The edifice on weekdays will be used as a school, 
Bath stone, ornamented with three clustered | tower having a Roman doorway and window |and on Sundays it will serve as an Episcopal 
columns of Devonshire marble. Above these is | over, and the herring-bone masonry. Internally,| chapel. The style of architecture is modern 
the podium, on the summit being an open pulpit | the plan is a nave, with north and south aisles, | Gothic, and the material employed for the ex- 


formed of polished ebony, rosewood, and walout 


a ery 
columns, with carved oaken capitals, interlaced | Lord Halifax 
with Norman moulded arches, carrying a broad | tion, except that the Early English 
oak top, with brackets and book-board. The | new, and is built entirely at the cost of the rector, 
whole of the works have been carried out by the Rev. T. J. Monson. Thechancel has an east 
Messrs, Honour & Castle, of Oxford, at a total | window of three lights, filled with stained glase ; 
a north window, of one light, and a recess for the 
; and in the south wall a piscina and cre- 


cost of about 1,1001. 





Layer Marney.—The chancel and east end of | organ C 
* north aisle of the church of Layer Marney dence, sedilia, surmounted by a two-light window, 
ve undergone a restoration, and the church and another ghte. 
has been re-opened for divine service. Theeast window is by Hardman, and is given by the 


under the tower, and a chancel. 
bears the main cost of the restora- 
chancel is 


window of two lights. The east 


terior of the building is red brick with black 
bands, whilst the interior is faced with white 
bricks and red bands. The structure consists of 
a nave, 40 ft. in length by 21 ft. 6 in. in breadth, 
with a chancel, apsidal in character, measaring 
18 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in. The nave will be used as 
the school, and on weekdays a cartain will be 
drawn to separate it from the chancel. The 
division between the nave and the chancel is 
marked by having the two principals so arranged 
as to form an arch, above which is a small 
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bell-turret, surmounted by a fiéche, or what 
may be termed a spirelet. The extreme exterior 

of the stracture is 63 ft. by 25 ft. in 
breadth, and the height of the building from the 
floor to the centre of the roof is 30 ft. The roof 
is open-timbered and plastered between the 
rafters, the whole being covered in with slates, 
the ridge being provided with ornamental red | 
tiles. The floor of the nave is boarded, except | 








the part which forms the aisle, and that is of | 
stone. The chancel floor is laid with coloured 
tiles. The windows have stone sills, and the 
slopes of the buttresses are also of stone. The 
chancel has five single-light gablet windows, and 


which, including the vehicle, was 23 tons, passed 
over the asphalte Seen er] Se erage 
or causing it the slightest iajary. police are 
pete ey jom that fewer horses fall, and 
are certain that no more fall than upon granite. 
The secretary to the — nang oot pon 
Company, after taking the opinions e drivers 
of the company, and consideriag the actual facts 
which had come under his observation, stated 


‘that no more horses fell in Cheapside and the 


Poultry than fell when there was granite pave- 
ment, and he was moreover of opinion that in 
very dry and cold weather the pavement would 
be less slippery than granite pavement. The 


the nave has on each side two-light windows in | superintendent of street cleansing, and the 
bays between the buttresses. The west wall is | district inspector of pavements, were of opinion 


pierced with a three-light window, above which 


that upon the average fewer horses fell than 


is a circular window composed of a series of | upon thegranite pavement. It has been decided 
trefoils, with a quatrefoil in the centre. Cathe-|to pave the carriage-way of Old and New 


dral glass has been used in the filling in of the 


Broad-street with Val-de-Travers compressed 


windows, which have coloured margins, except | asphalte. The gas and water companies have 
the centre window of the chancel, which is of | since been relaying their pipes, and the 
stained glass, by Mr. Knowles. The subject is; paving work has only just been commenced. 
Christ in the Temple, “ sitting in the midst of the | Various other street improvements have been 


doctors, both hearing them and asking them | executed during 


the year. The fronts of the 


questions.” This window has been presented by | houses, Nos. 87 to 91, and 93, Fenchurch-street, 
the tenants at Linton occupying their farms | 71, Leadenhall-street, 35 to 40, Milton-street, 
under the Oxford University College. Under|and the angle of the house at the south-west 
this window there is a small tiled reredos, also | corner of Wood-street and Gresham-street, were 
by Mr. Knowles. The chancel is fitted up with | set back, and pari of the site of the late hall 
stalls, and the nave is provided with Sidebotham’s | of the Coopers’ Company in Basinghall-street, was 
reversible school-desks for weekdays, which can | thrown into the public way. The covered way 
be altered so as to make seats for the congrega- | of Fleur-de-lis-court, Houndsditch, was widened 
tion on Sundays. The building is capable of|from 3 ft. 4 in. to 9 ft., and was made 
accommodating 200 boys and girls atschool,and| open to the sky. The south-west corner of 
150 persons can be seated on ths Sunday. There | Union-street, Blackfriars, was rounded. Ar- 
is a hot-air apparatus underneath the floor, and|rangements have been made for widen- 
the warmth is diffused in passing through iron ing Basinghall-street, in front of the new 
gratings running along the nave aisle. On the | Guildhall Library; the houses Nos. 69 and 71, 


south side of the nave is erected the house of 


Ludgate-hill and 78, Queen-street, and the pro- 


the schoolmaster, which communicates with the | perty at the south-west corner of Swan-street, 
chapel by the porch. The entire work, including | Minories, were purchased with a view to widen- 


the school-chapel and master’s house, has cost | ing 


the respective thoroughfares. It having 


1,3001., or thereabouts. The York tradesmen | been resolved to take down one side of Reynolds- 


employed were, — For stone and brickwork, 
Messrs. Bowman & OCo.; joiners and car- 
penters, Messrs. Harrison ; glazing, Mr. Yarker ; 
staining, Mr. Pearson. 


nightly Review ; 


Radiation ; 








Books Receibed. 


Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. 
By Joun Trnpait, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Tuis new work of Professor Tyndall’s is a 
series of detached essays, lectures, and reviews, 
not quite new except in the form of a collected 
volume. It contains the papers on Dust and 
Disease, and various others, such as an essay 
on the Constitution of Nature, from the Fort- 
Thoughts on Prayer and 
Natoral Law, an extract from Mountaineering 
in 1861; on Miracles, and Special Providences, 
a@ review from the Fortnightly; on Matter 
and Force, a lecture at Dandee in 1867; 
an address on the Scope and Limit of Scientific 
Materialism in 1868; one on the Scientific Use 
of the Imagination, delivered before the British 
Association at Liverpool; a “‘ Rede” lecture on 
iati a discourse on Radiant Heat ; 
one on Chemical Rays and the Light of the 
Sky; one on Faraday; a lecture on Mag- 





netism; and others, including some sboiter 
—_ on Slates, Miracles, Science, and Spirits, 


Mr. Tyndall’s writings, while fall of 
scientific interest, are often rhetorical and 
poetical; and the delasive “ Spirits” of whom 
he speaks do not seem to have been far 
wrong, in one thing at least,—namely, in styling 
him “the poet of science,” which they declared 
to be already his name in “ the other world.” 





VARIORUM. 


“ Tue Report of Works executed the Cit 
Sewers Commission, during 1870, fin Arar “ 
Mr. W. Haywood, Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Commission,” has been iesued in a printed form. 
From this report it appears that the asphalted 
streets form a satisf improvement, [Mr. 
5. T. Bedford, a member of the Streets Com. 
mittee, has just mentioned, at the City Sewers 
Court, that the asphalte paving in Cheapside has 
been subjected to a severe test, which it stood 
in & most satisfactory manner. A wagon con- 
veying a large granite block, the weight of | 





court, Moor-lane, and to make that thoroughfare 
sufficiently wide for carriage traffic, notices were 
served and purchases made. Notices were served 
for acquiring properties Nos. 39, 40, 41, and 42, 
Poultry ; Nos. 1 and 2, Old Jewry; and Nos. 79, 
80, and 81, Quaeen-street. Negotiations were 
opened for widening the public ways on the 
northern and western sides of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, for setting back the front of the Charch of 
Allhallows, Upper Thames-street, the front of 
the Corn Exchange in Mark-lane, and the houses 
at the southern end of the Oijd Bailey, next 
to Ludgate-hill. Arrangements were made 
for widening Upper Thames-street for a con- 
siderable length, near to its junction with 
Queen Victoria-street, and for widening Lower 
Thames-street, on ita northern side next to 
Water-lane. Arrangements were made with 
the authorities for rectifying the lines of frontage 
of the new Post-office, now building on the 
western side of St. Martin’s-lo-Grand, by which 
the front of that building will be parallel to the 


frontages of Bath-street at its southern end, so 
as to make it wide enough for two carriages, 
and opening its northern end.——“ Our Meat 
Supply from Abroad. By T. J. Hutchinson, 
F.K.G.1L, &. Liverpool: Marples, Lord-street.” 
This is a reprint of a paper read before the 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society in 
January last. Ite object is to advocate the use 
of bisulphite of lime, in preserving colonial or 
foreign meat for the British market, as a solu- 
tion of the problem. 








Miscellanea, 


Water abstracted from Definite Chan- 1 


nels.—-Though there is no remedy fur the injury 
caused by sewers tapping underground springs, 
the Court of Chancery will interfere where it is 
shown that water is abstracted from definite 
channels flowing above ground. This was the 
decision of the Lord Chancellor, in the case of 
the Grand Junction Canal v. Shugar. The canal, 
it appeared, was supplied from a pond fed by 
springs, and by streams flowing into it. A local 
Board constructed a sewer with a branch running 
parallel to one of the streams and under the 
pond. The sewers tapped the springs so that 
the pond would no longer hold water, and affected 
the stream so that s great part of its water was 
absorbed. The Lord Chencellor held that the 
latter injary was a ground for the Court’s inter- 
ference by injunction. 





front of the present post-office, for altering the | 


4A Monument to “ Caledfryn.” —Groeswen, 
near Caerphilly, Monmouthshire, was the sceng 
of considerable excitement on Good Friday 
consequent upon the unveiling of a monument 
erected to the memory of one of the most 
eminent Welsh bards,— “ Caledfryn,” or the 
Rev. Mr. Williams, for many years minister of 
the Welsh Independent Church at Groeswen, 
Mr. A. H, James, of Newport, was the sculptor 
employed. Upwards of 1661. were received 
chiefly in small contribations, and the resalt has 
been @ monument, the cost of which is repre. 
sented by the peg tasty The monument 
has been erected in the cemetery adjoining the 
chapel where “Caledfryn” laboured. S The 
monument proper is constructed of Peter. 
head granite, polished, and it is of Grecian 
design. The base is formed of blocks of granite, 
measuring 5 ft. by 3 in. and 15 in. deep. On 
this stands a second block, which bears on one 
side the inscription: — “ Caledfryn, Ganwyd 
Chwefror 6fed, 1801; Bu Farw, Mawrth 23ain, 
1869.” On this stands the surbase of polished 
granite, in which is inlaid a bronzed medallion 
of the bard. This is surmounted by a polished 
granite capital. The whole stands on a base of 
Radyr granite, worked, and measuring 8 ft. by 
7 ft. Itis surrounded by ornamental pillars and 
railings, executed by the Coalbrookdale Com. 
pany from the design of Mr. James. The monn- 
ment stands a little over 10 ft. high. 


Miss Burdett Coutts’s Memorial of 
Bishop Waldegrave.—A monumental brass, 
to the memory of the late Bishcp Waldegrave, 
has been erected in St. Stephen’s Church, Car- 
lisle, by Miss Burdett Coutts, with an inscrip- 
tion, inclading an extract from the bishop’s will. 
The memorial is of oblong form; at the en 
are figure subjects symbolizing the resurrection 
and the victory of the redeemed ; these are sur- 
mounted by lilies of the valley, arranged to 
form flewrs-de-lis, as suggestive of affection and 
purity. Below these figures are quatrefoils dis- 
playing the monogram of the bishop, with inter- 
lacements of trefoils, the colour of each arranged 
to form a cross. At the bottom, the border 
exhibits the emblems of the Evangelists SS. 
Matthew and John. The three compartments 
of the upper border are foliated; at their junc- 
tions are the emblems of the Evangelists SS. 
Mark and Luke, surmounted by tabernacle work. 
The crowning ornament of the memorial is the 
cross, A highly-polished grey fossil marble 
forms the ground or tablet upon which the brass 
is fixed. The brass has been designed and 
executed by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., of 
London, for Messrs. T. & J. Nelson, of Carlisle. 
The memorial is placed to the west of the 
principal entrance. 


‘Working Men's Dwellings in Liverpool. 
A pamphlet on this subject by Dr. Trench, the 
Medical Officer of Health at Liverpool, and 
Mr. C. Beard, B.A., minister of Renshaw-street 
Chapel, has been published by Holden, of 
Charch-street, Liverpool. The authors com- 
plain of the propensity of workmen and others 
to sublet even the smallest houses into single 
rooms, so as to make profit by them where 
there is little or no absolate occasion, either 
from want of means or want of dwellings. At 
the census of 1861, there were 65,781 is- 
habited houses for the accommodation of 443,938 
persons, or an average of one house for every 
family of about six persons. As compared with 
other towns, therefore, the population per house, 
though not small, was little more than an 
average one. The houses, however, were smaller 
than in many cases. Since the census 15,223 
additional honses have been built, and only 
1,500 pulled down. At present the average of 
population per house is much the same as 10 


The Crown and the Thames Embavk- 
ment.—A special meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the London and Westminster 
Working Men’s Constitutional Association bas 
been antes their Rooms, Victoria-street, _— 
minster, for the purpose of preparing and cir- 
culating petitions to the House of Commons, 
protesting against the enclosure of the grounds 
on the Thames Embankment, to which the 
Crown lays claim. A resolution was c, 
praying the House to take such steps as will 
effectually prevent any part of the reclaimed 
land from being diverted from the purpose 
atated. 


Trade-Unions Bill.—This Bill has been 


read a third time and passed in the House of 


Commons, 
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A Public Picture Gallery Fund for 
Birmingham.—A manufacturer of Birming- 
ham, who wishes to be anonymous, desires to 
appropriate 3,0001. towards the maintenance of 
a public picture-gallery in Birmingham. He 
hopes that the fand thus commenced may form a 
nucleus of a much larger fand, which may be the 
means of providing a Free Public Picture 
Gallery for Birmingham, not unworthy of the 
town. The money will be invested in the name 
of an association, so soon as it shall be incor- 
porated under the Companies Act ; but he desires 
to leave to the unfettered and absolute discretion 
of the association the mode of prosecuting the 
object in view, namely, the promotion, diffasion, 
and development of a knowledge and love of 
the fine arts of painting, drawing, etching, en- 
graving, and sculpture, io Birmingham, but not 
inclading art manufactures. It is to be hoped 
the inhabitants will show that they appreciate 
£0 valuable a gift by doing what they can to 
further promote the excellent objects in view. 


Leadenhall Poultry Market.—A meeting 
of salesmen, inhabitants, and others, ia and 
around Leadenhall Market, has been held in the 
market, to consider the scheme of the corpora- 
tion to disestablish the present poultry-market, 
which has existed for 300 years, and to build a 
market on the site of the old meat-market. Mr. 
E. R. Rigby, a member of the Court of Common 
Council, presided, and the meeting was nume- 
rously attended. It was resolved unanimously,— 

“That this meeting (publicly assemb'ed in Leaden hal 
Market) is of opinion that distablishment of this 
ancient market would be most injarious to the interests 
of the public, who have been supplied by the tradesmen 
successively carrying on business there for upwards of 
200 years, and is against the wishes of those who supply the 
market, as well as being calculated to destroy divert 


the trade of the salesmen, and to injare the holders of | 


property, and especially those carrying on business in the 
immediate locality.” 

A deputation was appointed to wait on the 
Court of Common Coancil on the subject. 


Zconomic Entomology.—The Royal Horti- 
cultaral Society offer prizes for collections of 
economic entomology. They include a prize of 
ten pounds for the best collection of British 
insects injurious to any one plant, as the oak, 
pine, cabbage, or wheat (the choice of the plant 
to be left to the competitor). The insects to be 
shown as much as possible in their various stages 
of development —eggs, larva, chrysalis, and 
perfect insect; and a prize of 51. for the best 
miscellaneous collection of any branch of British 
economic entomology, similarly illustrated. The 
collections are to be sent to the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Royal Horticultural Society, on or before 
the lst of May, 1872. 


The Great Well of Brooklyn.—This well 
is said to be the largest well in existence. It is 
situated on the edge of the lake on the southerly 
side of Vanderbilt Hill. It is 50 ft. in diameter, 
and is built of brick, with walls 2 ft. thick, laid 
in cemept. It was sunk in the same manner as 
the caiason of the East River Bridge; its weight 
forcing it down in the earth to a distance of 
70 ft. The engine that forces the water from 





| 





j 
| 


this well is one of Worthington’s duplex pumps, 


and is capable of forcing up a million gallons 
and a half in twenty-four hours. The reservoir is 
a work of considerable magnitude, and has been 
constructed at 


and 12 ft. in depth, and has a capacity of —— 


750,000 gallons. It is covered over with brick 
arches, built on brick piers, and levelled up to 
the surface, 


Fall of a Roof at Blackburn.—The roof 
of a reed-maker’s shop in Chepel-grean, Black- 
burn, has fallen in. At the time, the proprietor 
ani three of his workmen were all engaged 
working, when suddenly they heard the noise 
as of a smashing beam, and quick as a flash 
they were all embedded in the fallen stracture, 
and their wonderful escape can only be accounted 
for in this way—that the joists, after falling, 
were planted obliquely against the adjoining 
walls, leaving an open space underneath. 
They extricated themselves from the débris. 
The immediate cause of the accident seems to 
have been that the cross-beam gave way. The 
roof appeared to have been in an unsafe state 
for some time. 


Steam Saw-mills.—A want, long felt by the 
building trades in Penzance, is now met by 
Messrs, T. Coulson & Co., timber merchante, 
who have recently erected a saw-mill at Wherry- 
town, and will soon be prepared to supply wood 
— marr | at brief notice, so that many : 

rance to the progress of house-building wil 
be removed, . 


| 


| 
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Dwellings in Spitalfields.—The White- 
chapel Board of Works has had a diecussion on 
the propriety of enforcing the provisions of the 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, in re- 
ference to some houses in Black Horse-court, 
Spitalfields. A report was laid before the Board 
by the medical officer, stating that the houses 
in question were unfit for human habitation, 
and the surveyor expressed his opinion that 
nothing short of demolition would meet the 
evils complained of. After some consideration 
the Board to call upon the owner of the 
buildings to show cause why the houses should 
not be palled down. 


4 Contracting Prince and a Princely 
Contractor.—Prince Napoleon (says a cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian) has 
given 20,0001. for a house at Lancaster Gate, for 
which, with forethought, he contrived to save 
the choicest furniture, pictures, and objects of 
art that once glittered at Meudon and the Palais 
Royal. The Prince is said to have sold his 
estate and chiteau in Switzerland to Mr. Lucas, 
the contractor, for 70,0001. ; and having tried all 
climes and zones, he seems to bave made up his 
mind that about the safest place to settle in, as 
times go, is the north side of Hyde Park. 


A College of Science for Yorkshire.—At 
the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Board of 
Education, held at Leeds, Lord F. Cavendish, 
M.P., advocated the necessity of establishing a 
college of science, to which both manufacturers 
and artizans could send their sons, to learn the 
laws which regulated the materials it would be 
their fature businegs.to deal with. 


Railway Accommodation in White 
chapel.—Efforts are being made to get a rail- 
way-station placed, on the Blackwall line, in 
Leman-street, Whitechapel, where there is 
ground at present vacant, in a prominent posi- 
tion. The station would be midway between 
Fenchurch-street and Shadwell, and would, no 
doubt, be largely used by the public. 


Destruction of Old Bulldings.—A corre- 
spondent draws our attention to the proposed 
early destraction of an old house in Northamp- 
ton to make room for the new railway station. 
The architectural society there, he says, have 
determined to have plans of it executed. 


Opening of a Labourers’ Institute at 
West Wickham.—This new hall has been 
op ned to the public. Isis 45 ft. long, 21 ft. 
wide, and 30 ft. high. The windows are Gothic ; 
and it has an open roof, stained and varnished. 
The hall is to be used for classes, night-schools, 
lectures, music, Sanday eveniag service, &o. 


Earlswood Asylum. — The dining-hall’ 
which has been enlarged to nearly double its 
former size to accommodate the increased 
number of inmates at their meals, and which 
serves for religious services, lectures, and enter- 
tainments, has been re-opened. 


Artists’ Benevolent Fand.—The anni- 
veraary festival cf the Artists’ Benevolent Fand 
will take place on this, Saturday evening, the 
22nd inst. Captain the Hon. Francis Egerton, 
R.N., M.P., ia the chair. 


Royal Academy of Arts.—The private 


t cost. It is 75 ft. by 100 ft. view will take place on Friday, the 28th inst. 








TENDERS 


For house, in Salmon’s-lane, Caterham, Surrey, for 
Mr. T. Leonine. Mr. R. Martin, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr, F. Sparrow :— 



























Langmead & Way  ......+cecseceeees £1,213 0 0 

Parner & SORS ...ccc.cccocsccesesceves 1,199 0 0 

Smethburst ...... . 1,18 0 0 

TASTE © ccccoccscceccsorsecceesessvecsces 1,140 0 0 

Ward sesescscesonsssissverccosvecevconces 1,123 0 0 

Brey  ccccersecscerescsecovseeserevececees 1,060 0 0 
For public hall at Southend. Mr, Hayward, archi- 

tect :— 

Carmojy (too late) +. £2,949 0 0 

590 0 0 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Saunders ® ...........csessceseerersseres 2,150 0 0 


* Provisional'y accepted, 





For villa residence, at Addlestone, Surrey, for Mr. 
Bone. Mr. W tt, architect, Quantities supplied :— 





Goddard ........cssesessesessseveeaceeees £1, 

Dover & Co. .......+ msiceseneniesocsren® 1,449 
Nightingale ....... - 1,446 
Harrison & Son . 1,370 


Capps & Ritso .... 


eooccooooscso 


JOY sessccessrereescerssecsenesnrenseerees 1,287 
Martin, Wall, & Co. «+0000 cecaial 1,273 
Collins 1,250 





— 

& 

3 
ecocoeco] 


Lyle 1,240 








pag at Highbury, for the British Land Company, 





00 

00 

00 

00 

500 0 0 

6,320 0 0 

Wainwright & Wilson ............ 5,990 0 0 
Anderson & Dunmore ............ 5,760 0 0 
piasennrens 00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 








For repairs, &c., to house, at Herne-hill, for Mr. Taber. 
Mr. W. H. Powell, architect :— 
SEE cnspssabteiniiadtahiantatusnnianene £310 0 O! 
Cowtan & Mannooch .................. 17217 6! 





For a pair of villa residences, to be built on the Caerau 
Estate, Newport, Mon., for Mr. J. Davies. Messrs. 
Lawrence & Goodman, architects, Quantities supplied :— 

z 





Hazel 4 00 
Whitaker 1,586 0 0 
W. Jones 1,556 0 0 
Linton 1,429 0 0 
G. Jones 1,420 0 0 
Richards 1,415 19 0 
Chack (accepted) 1,400 0 0 





For alterations, &c., to form shops, at Nos. 1 and 2, 
Baneswell-road, Newport, Mon., for Mr. Joseph Sim- 
monds. Messrs. Lawrence & Goodman, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 

IEEE exsvenesereoresnekinneonl vtaiine £193 








ecoooocoooceo 
ecooocoeoceooeo 





For two cottages, Brunswick-road, Reading. Mr. 
w. = er architect :— 


@cococoooco 








For the construction of tanks, and other works, at the 
sewage pumping works of the West Ham Local Board of 
— adjoining the River Lea, Canniog Town, Bow 

reek :— 


see £7,200 0 O 
Rivett 6,275 0 0 
Wigmore 6,950 0 0 
Marshall............... eee 5,730 0 O 
Harris (accepted) .......c0000..... 6,597 0 0 





For the construction of roads and drainage, on the 
Greenhill Estate, Harrow, for the United Land Com- 


pany :— 






Pearson ........ oe £3,575 0 0 
Wigmore .... see 3,140 10 0 
Ie NT silirsiienattinceanincnisiotaintiniatintainn 2,577 0 0 


Vickers & Crane (accepted) ... 2,449 0 0 





For Basingstoke Waterworks. Messzs. Russ & Mians, 
engineers :—~ 
Contract No. 1.—Pipes. 



















OS sictinanseciemecat woe £1,409 16 0 
BINNS snttinccoickitatien ewe 1,308 15 0 
Wallis & Stevens ... ine eee eB 
—_ evaccnscocegncsccesossesoessoucconse i,27v 12 9 

MEE EE GO... sicccesnticnsrttesnceacte 1,256 0 0 
PE citi diccecaiiciendcabiniieniiaeaniiimpinetietin 1,259 0 0 
Gielgud ............ 1,242 16 10 
Whitmore & Co. 1,230 0 0 
Firmstone & Co. .... -. 1,222 0 0 
Cameron & Robertson ............ 1,208 10 0 
Clay, Crone, & Cd. c.ccccceessescense 1,200 0 0 
PTE GR c cscentsnctacnscccenemnns 1,195 0 0 
CS Ot. cecececscetcarecesnse 1,188 0 0 
Bailey, Pegg, & Co. <a oS 
Horsley & Co. ....... 1,170 0 0 
Tomlinson ......... 1,168 0 0 
SOE > cercnainitarernsecviteaeitsisece 1,161 7 0 

PE cccicuciihoesinns sh saiienintinne 1,150 0 0 
OD. cciieveicipuieniinitiinkacevie 1,149 7 0 
BO Gait cocnstreviic niniasntsabegervines 1,060 17 3 

Contract No. 2.—Pipe Layiag. 
Furness 94) 0 0 
Sibsey ...... 931 0 0 
Beck & Co. 854 0 0 
Crump 797 0 0 
Baker & Son 76219 5 
Painter 7.8 00 
Marshall 664 0 0 
pS rn en Te 
Tomlinson ............- ws ao oe 
Chandler ...... we «©. 605 10:s«O& 
Stevens ............ 689 10 O 
Biankeborough a ee 
ERD svicencanpicscorenerpeeventvetmenete 534 0 0 
Contract No, 3.—Reservoir. 

WRRNGOR ccceiccinecsnecciecosocersces 0 0 
FROERERS in cccvccssccccesseccccescescsence 4) 0 0 
BIRD oc -hcvtitivcecccinscevesecesveesentes 376 0 0 
DRO a ccccesisiecavecovscorsesesesee 375 0 0 
Jennings.. 373 0 0 
Bugbi 365 0 0 
Batten. 365 00 
Bibdsey ....00..csceseersersorereesensneneee 354 0 0 





ee ee 
For addition to Crown Field House, Bethersden, near 
Ashford, Kent. Messrs. To!ley & Dale, — i— 


"716 @ 0 
Delige 2 Posene ' 736 0 0 





Fowler (accepted) 
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For Nuneaton main drain 


nee. - nara su _ Mr. J. Simmons :— 
Moore . bt ee see. £5,900 0 


0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


eooooseoso 


o 








For the erection of new Wesleyan infant-school, for the 
ee Schools Committee, Bow, Mr. A. Wilson, 





eocoooosooso 
ecooooecse 








| 






£1,217 


1,147 


? 
g 
A seat sel sat 
8233 
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Hollidge .............. 
Watson, Brothers 


* 8288 





A 
5 
x 
i 
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For new offices, warebouse, &c., at Uxbrid 
Grimsdale & Sons. Mr. C. J. Sho ppee, 


i 
i 


tities —— by Mr.8. Young :— 
& Sons 





sag 


coooooo 
coooceo 


ae 
Gites. Brothers 


Arsene nese eneesereeeeeeneeecsseoenes 


Brass 
Fassnidge & Sons (accepted) . 


For erecting the North Gardener’s Lodge, St. 
rine’s, Regent's Park, for the Master and Chapter. 
W. Todd, architect :— 


Se8e 





Katha- 
Mr. 






SRIIITID -ciss>ua'sc:chtecheensdiadcleaaersl £398 0 0 

iggs ...... . 8% 00 
Ebbs & Sons. 775 0 0 
Hackworth & Son 72910 0 
Lengmire & Burge 687 0 0 





For finishing two houses, at Streatham, for Mrs, Mulley. 
se Dean, Son, & t Taylor, architects :— 
‘00 




















ecooooooocoooesoooeooseoosoo 
ecooooocooocooec|e|ce|coceoooso 





For stabling, loose boxes, and dwelliog-room, for the 
London General Omnibus Company, at Harrow-road, 
Paddington. Mr. P. Tosh, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied ao A. J, Bolton :-— 

















oe Bangs, & Co. . £3 00 

Moore ....... . 3418 0 0 
Eston & Cha; 3,366 0 0 
IIE isn oxssconnntiotnantions 3,300 0 0 
Hill, Keddeil, & Waldram 3,294 0 0 
nS Gon nesnecetaniion 3,285 0 0 
Bowman .. $3,117 0 0 
MENON <incdiccennitimcoiemestanabeiahenmnes 3,087 0 0 
Ford wee 3,652 0 0 
seas ww. 2,933 . . 
Atchinson & Walker (accepted) 2,825 0 0 





For the erection of mansion, at tog So for Capt 
tson. Mr. H. Clutton, * architect, tie a 
plied by Mr. E. W. Crocker :— 





Mansfield Deduct, Deduct, Dedact, 

Gee, KS bags. 

ipsham, ath, 

Kimberley ... £20,689 ... £3,447 ... £1,674 ... £6,267 
Myers & Sons 20, 613 2,464 .. 750 ... 5,124 
Webb ......... 17,790 lg oe «©: 875_—=iw.. += 8,050 
Macey ......... 14,299 ... Um} ~ 220 ... 1,600 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Meurs. F. & Co—J. W.—G.—J. P. #.—A. 8.—R. M.—H. W.~ 
F.N. K.—J.P.W.—C B. 4.-J.C—H P.-C, D.—C. E—A. 0. C.— 
H.Y.P.—P. & K.-W. E.—Miss F.—E, B. F.— Semper Paratus.— 
W. & G.—P. T.—T. D. B.—T. N.-J. 8—R. & M—~H—r. & D— 
¥ —D. & K.—H. & fon.—B. & Son.—J. W. A.—U. P.—8, & K.— 


G ~—T. J. H.—J. 8, K.—Clerk of Works.-W. H.—C. C. H.— 

lL. & G.—W. RB. C.—J. M.-0. W.-W. F.—R. B—W. A.—An 

bn on W. R-C BR. S.-T. C. NF. B fall righ').—8«. 
ichael’s, Otterton (oext week).—K, B. next week).—Ch 

hear from uc). ‘ nt 


We are compelled to decline out 
pointing books and giving 


All statements of facta, Nets of Tenders, &o. must be accompanied 
by the mame and addre:s of the sender, uot 
pal mecessarily for 
Nora—The responsibility of igned icles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of cours® wit S@uthors, 


Mr. John Moreton, | 
| The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 


good raters, 
. | Cutting Blocks and carrying out Private Designs. 


J. L BACON & CQ./\= 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea, Also, 

CLOTH CASES per binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copizs 
ONLY ‘should be sent. 


Bath and Other Building of 
Best Quality ——RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also 
Cost of Transit to en a Nha Ma the United 
Kingdom farvished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 
J 37 7828 3 FF & o ¢. 
Beg to call the attention of Architects and Others to their 


BOOK OF SPECIALITIES IN PAPERHANGINGS, 


frem Design: by Owen Jones, esq. Dr. Dresser, and other eminent 
Artists, which consists of Patterns that have been to 
peculiar merit in this and former years. It may be had on 
avplication te JEFFREY & CO. 64, Bewex-road, Islington, 7 
through the Ageacy of all Betimates given 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 








FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manafactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 

Publishers of a Pempblet on “‘ Hot-Water Heating.” 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 
bave a set of MODELS for BUILDEKSs’ BOOKS, 














ENTRY, to which was awarded the offered in “’ Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been by maoy large firms. Also a 
| Modified a by Single for emali buiiders — 
Address, B. A. 4, 8t. George’s-road, Regent's Park, Loudon. 





GANOT’S PHY3SIC3, BY PROF RSIOR ATKINSON. 
Ia post 8vo. PP ear —— ey aud aod Engr mee price 15s. 


LEMENTARYT! TREATISE on PHYSICS, 


~ season santas aud Applied, for the use of Colleges and 
tchoo! 
ee and Edited from Ganot’s “ Hiéments de Physique ” (with 
be Aathor’s sanction) by B. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C,s. Pre of 
ocumnaen Seien-e, R.M. Coll, Bandourst. 
Loneon : LONGMANS, GusEN, & CO. Pasernoster-row. 


PROFE®S0R WILLIS'3S WORK ON MECHANISM. 


JRINCIPLES o of f MECHANISM, designed 


for the use of Stadents in the Universities, "ead tor 
~ generally, 
y ROBERT btm ow SLA, F.B.S, &c, 
Jacksonian Fon. of Natural aad Experimental Philosophy 
im the University of 
“All readers whose co have led them to give any = 











eset mechauial mtr Peggeeen 
‘ shen “s employed man 
a macetactaring Pe 


published a second edition of 


his “ Principles of Mechanism,” a book which, on the publication of 
the first edidon, jast thirty years ago, immediately became the 
standard work on the sunject wl whicn is _—- has, iu this 


interval, never yet been ' this 


wor ee nies aa aes @) the mys: original, con 








Eiaminer. 
Lona n: LONGMANS, GKEEN, & 00, Paternoster-row. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


BE-I28UE OF THE FOLLOWING STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. JOBBINS, 
3, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, "LONDON, Ww.c. 


EXAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
opete Saee. a Series of Working. Fe ga Poss 
seemeityinn the chen Trade. Se ee eo roe = 
in elvan, Bode! ‘arts, Sa, each ; or in Four Volumes, bound 
ooh oe is extensively used in the Science and Art 
GOTHIO ORNAMENTS, 
pane See Examples of Ruriched Metails, aud A corssories of 
By JAMES “s COLLING, 





rr t, a Ports “an 
r , Hoven 5 oF in Two vilmes, 


.. DETAILS of “GOTHIO ARCHITECTURE, 
easur Drawn Examples. By JAMES K. 
Feo Vann baad in sheen Eaatae™ oO a oF 
N ANSLYO.0 OF oF 
ANCIENT DOMESTIO ARCHITECTURE, 
pent ar ef the — tain. F 
64, each | jor in Two 


Volumes, 
ARO! ITECTURAT $ 
MILITARY, ae ga NaS,” 


Landseape, Sale 
in the best style. Bills of 
“| SOBBLNE, 3, WARWICK COURT 


Railway Plave, and 


vf Camm faal d 




















will secure end a fair return 
his ce ye aa F, » to be sent to _ 
row, London, W.C. { ’ 3 





559, Office 








PARTNER WANTED, by a BUILDER, 
speculation, 





who is carrsing oat a good with large ant 

achinery, commodiou: yard aad chsh = 

perma f 5001, to 1,000%. No objection to smalgamste with an i" 

| woe hor ay gpm care of C. W. Bost, Advertising Ageat, 9, 
—— 





MPETITIONS OPEN on on the O CONTI- 
va of professional 


A Gentleman of extensive x 
bo has taken several important desires to JUIN 
a MEMBER of bis who may be te ADVANCE 
the necessary FUNDS for enteriog on the Aa 
speaks the and can give the most satisf 


references and pro fe. — Address, X. Y. Z. No. 9, Albert Mansions 
Victoria-s reet, 8. W. 


RAINAGE and SEWAGE IMPROVE- 


MENTS.—Mr. JOHN D'NKLBY, Teddington, 8 W. has 
brought out a DEAIGN for a NEW oawen and has registerrd 
same to Patent. Drawiogs of same can be seen by local authorities 
at bis Office by 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
RAWINGS PREPARED from noucH 
& “s 





profession. Since Magagement not 
ee ee cana ase 





ARENTS AND GU. 


N ARCHITECT and ‘SURVEYOR has 

a VACANCY in his office for a well-educated Youth as 
ARTICLED PUPIL. Pep ia en opportunity that seldom ; resents 
a Address, F. care of Mr. Nelson, 25, Bouverie-street, 


LAND AGENT and SURVEYOR, of 
considerable practice ia Birmingham, bas 4 eo for a 
weil-educated YOUTH, desirous of Learning Surveying Laod 
ES ard Business, Premium required.—Address, 271, wereld Uffice, 


te GENTLEMAN, educated for the profes- 
2 Eee to PORDHASE a PARTNERSHIP pope age 
in ween Bg | Box 4l, bance 


for Granite Quarries in the 


? 
’ \ north of Jre'and, » thoroughly ee pesos. He 
will understand , the dressing of 
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ASHTON & GREEN 


(LATE A. A. ROBINSON & CO.), 


14 & 15, BURY STREET, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 
SLATE AND IRON MERCHANTS, 


7 
Importersjand Manufacturers of MARBLE and Enamelled Slate CHIMNEY PIECES, Stoves, 
Ranges, Kitcheners, and every description of Marble and Slate Masonry. 
ROOFINGLSLATES.—All the Quarried Sizes and Colours,—Blue, pieces, Hearths, Paving, Steps and Risers, and other useful 
Purple, Red, and Green, of several Shades. articles. ae - — ins 
RIDGING,—Slate of various Sizes, with and without Roll, and alsowith | ENAMELLED SLATE.—Chimney-pieces, Urinals, Lavatories, Baths 
Galvanised Cast-iron Cresting. TERRO-METALLIC, Bice and and Fascia Slabs, and Inscription Tablets, Hall and Refreshment 
Red, Piain and Roll, and Crested, in numerous designs and pitches. Table Tops, Chess-boards, Loo, Console, and Dressing Tables, &c. 
SLATE SLABS,—Sanded, Planed, and Self-faced, in all Sizes and | EARTHENWARE AND BRASS SANITARY FITTINGS.— 
Thicknesses, varying from 1 foot to 12 feet long and 1 foot to 6 feet Uriaal Pan Basins, Angular Bedford Cradles, Flat Wall Bedfords, of 
wide, and Manufactured into the following Articles, viz. :—Cisterns various Sizes and Patterns, with and without Lips. Basins, Circular, 
for Houses, Factories, Breweries, and Papermakers’ Vats; Lavatories, Angular, and Square, and many others of the ordinary Stock Sizes. 
Urinals, Pickling Troughs, Ships’ Galley-floors, Bagatelle and Billiard Brass Fittings, Spindle Valves, Round Closet Valves, Wastes and 
Tables, Bins for Wine or Beer Cellars, Shelving for Green or Hot | Washers, Connecting Screws, Draw-off Cocks, Ring Washers & Plugs. 
| 


Houses, Dairies, Pantries, Larders, Stores, and Stables; Chimney- BELL TRAPS, &c. WHITE GLAZED TILES. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


At considerable cost we have made arrangements to STOCK atour WAREHOUSES, l4and 15, BURY STREET, ST. MARY AXE, CITY, all GOODS 
. enumerated in this advertisement, and also a great variety of others used in the BUILDING TRADES, inclading 


Roofing Slates, Slate Slabs, Roll Ribbing, Slating Nails, Screws, &c. 


We need scarcely remind the trade of the great convenience and saving of time and trouble in being supplied with such a variety of goods from 
a central position in the City. 
AGENTS for LONDON and COUNTRY for the Proprietors of the WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE QUARRIES. 
THE WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATES are of choice tint and the most durable metal of any prodaced. They sustain their original 
colour, and make a most beautifal covering. Some of the most costly buildings in the Metropolis and Cuuntry have been covered with them, and 
give the greatest satisfaction to the eminent Architects who specified their use. 


In London, the MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER’S SCHOOLS, Buckingham Palace Road; and ST. COLUMBA’S CHURCH, HAGGERSTONE, 
are fine specimens of WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATING. 
For Bandwork, Stocks of RED, PURPLE, and BLUE SLATES, of almost every size and various thicknesses, on hand. 


RED AND OTHER RIDGE TILES, PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, | : 
Suitable for Roofs covered with these Slates, are kept in stock, and special Designs prepared to Architects’ instructions. 


The Largest and Best Selected STOCK in London of First, Medium, and Second SLATES will be found at VICTORIA DOCKS, BOW BRIDGE 
SLATE WORKS, STRATFORD, and BURY STREET, ST. MARY AXE. 


We are now producing BEST WELSH SLATE SLABS, 15 ft. long by 6 ft. 6 in. wide, from 1} in. thiek and upwards. 


MARBLE AND ENAMELLED SLATE CHIMNEY-PIECES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. DESIGNS AND PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 
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and Plags,and Door fitted with Bright Bands, 
Bright Gridiron and Standard or —s 








Elliptic 8 Register Stoves for Bed- | Minton'’s and other Tiles for Hearths,| IMPROVED YORKSHIRE RANGE, 
rooms, Berlin Black Registers, with and | Rain-water Goods, Sash-weights, &c. fitted with large wrought-iron Oven, with ; ee 
without Bright Beads, and Ormolu Hot Plate, Bright wrought Fall Bar, and | Stove in place of Hot Hearth, with Side an 
Registers, Borlin Black and Bright Gothic Ranges, Self-acting Ranges, | Bright wrought Fall Crow over ire, Draw ; Back Recessed Covings and Arched Smoke 
Grates, Tile Grates, Grates, Fenders Comanlinaeen Builders’ Ki Grate with wrought a a Plate, with enclosed Top Cover, and large 
Fireirons, Coal gy ae | Vila Kiteheners, Club Kitcheners, and the | Stand & Rack, Hot Hearth with loose Rings | wrought-iron Boiler, cae ppm use, 
ARCHITECTS, LSTERERS, and SHIPPERS ere respecttally invited to INSPECT the SHOW-ROOMS, where over 1, imney- 
pieces mae Show Pe 9g eaey oe ed gating | ma Wenders, Tite Hearths, Fire-irons, &e. en suite, prices of which will be foand to compare most favourably with 
acy House im the Trade. Sheeteof Drawings and Price-list will be forwarded on receipt of Trade-card, 

Works, BOW BRIDGE, STRATFORD. Home and ping Wharf, VICTORIA (London) DOCKS. 


Offices and Show-rooms, 14 & 15, BURY 8 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 


heart of the Oity, within five minutes’ walk of Broad-street, Moorgate-street, Fencharch-street, 


BURY i i in th 
STREET is most centrally situated —_ Cannon-strest Railway Stations. All Commanications to be addressed 


ASHTON & GREEN, 14 & 15, BURY STREET, ST MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 
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A SUB-CONTR "ACTOR R of BRICKWORK, 

who for the past seven years has done a large aunt at 
work in London and suburbs, wishes for BRICK WORK by the ROD 
or JOB, ve or cont ract work, Substential (money) security 
. = see comp'e tion.—Address, 8. W. 3, Myrtle Cottages, 





RECON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 
WateRWOREE—UANeED, a WORKING PLUMBER, 
secustomed to main and bh fittings, He must be able to 
keep accounts of the wor feu ae po ph ag nelly 
tion-, nt testimonials, m- sent on or 
DAY, the the 2 29th inst, to J B. EVANS, Town Clerk. 
Brecon, April 12, 1871. 


UNTY of WARWICK.—SURVEYOR 


of COUNTY BUILDING?.—The Justices of the Peace for the 
County ae ge will, at the _— General Q uarter Sess 
at Warwick, TUSSDAY, the 27th day of JUNE next, pro- 
ceed ; APPOINT > bg ye PERSON to INSPECT and RE- 
PORT on all the BUILDIN . Sonae to the Couaty, binge year to 
year, at Eester 8 ine or give plans of auy altera- 
tions or additions if ey by the Court, and also, if required, to 
superintend all buildings hereafter to be erected by the Couuty. ‘The 
sa’ary will be 1507. per annum, exclusive of all travelling expenses 
actually paid by the Surveyor. A a by reeent 
testimoniajs, must be sent to the Clerk of the Peace's Office, Strat- 
ford-upon-Aton, on or before the 23rd day of MAY next. No 
personal canvass will be perm i ted,—By order of the Court. 
HENRY 0. HUNT, ty Clerk of the Peaca, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, April 18th, 1871. 


OREMAN of PAINTERS WANTED. 
Must be steady, respectable, used to good work, able to do 
plain graining, and take orders in other branches of the trade if 
Feouled— —Apply by letter only, stating age, wages, reference, &c. to 
T. G. L. Mr. Carter, 54, Bishopsgate street Without, E.C. 


] OCKSMITH and BELLHANGER (first- 
d rate) WANTED. One who also understands gaswork pre- 
ferred.— Address, by letter oply,in own writing, giving = wage:, 
recent employers, &c. to A. B. & 8.105 New Bond-street, W. 




















App'y to Meare, CHATER & SONS, St, Dunstan’s-hill, Tower- 
street, London. 





To TED. 3 PROPRIETORS, 


WANTED a RE-EN iGAGEMENT, to 
MANAGE a mer eee JOINER, Moulding, 
bia, no ring-up,or any seocateten ot ood working Machinery. 


Address, H. J. 96, Blenbeim -atreet, Chelsea, 8, W. 





ANTED, b a GENERAL BLACK- 
wie tate SLIT, FMPLOYHENT.—Addrew, G. J. 2, Garden-row, 





RCHITECTS, AND OTHERS, 


W ANTED, "by P practical BRICKLAYER, 
BRICKWORK; Gauged Work, and Pointing, Piecework.— 
Address, R. W. 59, York-street, York-roai, Lam>rth, 8.8. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP- FOREMAN of JOINBR®. Good draughteamen 
dto reference. — Address, T. Mr Bvaus's, 
No, 23, Charlwood- street, aw. 








ANTED, af JOINER, ANTED, a "a SITUATION, by 2 by a first-class 
clas et oe a BP Sy Py a 
Emaden Gav Mit, Portstallo teed, Noteogat Sti, Wei | Hoe re *_ sakes ee 

NTED. ANTED, Peay a e SHOP FOREMAN of of 
= ood ED immediate ly iy, in, the, country, W: JOTNERS, a a yoy Used to eM aay wy oo me 


emplo eh Eerste B Oty Wharf, Long Ditton, Surr-y 

AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 

Wanie, "ED, by a a ¥, Man, a SITUA. 
GENERAL 


TION D, WRITER, 
tating wages, 316, Offcs of "Tae Builder” et NER, 


PLUMBER :, = heady 





ee 





AN T 1 ED, by 
PLUMBER, ok mrvatiow, Cac ae rs 
his time with the a sr reference.—Addres, E 5 


129, King’s Cross-road, W. 
BUILDER’, AND ESTATE PAOPRIETORS. 


W ANTED, as CLERK of WORKS, 
MAWAGING FOREMAN, ‘or on a Gentleman's Estate, or 
oon year ).an ENGAGEMENT. Saeko: ie > noes setieal 
Joey drvogh aman oo ee es A 








W. ANT ET D, an *“ENG AGEMENT, to 


by eer — ExT DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT in 
fi hy toe wa and 





UILDERS AND CONTRAC 


or OUT- DOOR FOREMAN, by a practical ter and 
Can make plans, elevations, sections, and draw- 


Joiner. 
Good references, &c, 


ings for shop-fronts, &. Tvwn or country, 
Address Z. A. 16, Hanover-street, Long-acre, 





PECIAL NOTICE to LOCAL BOARD 


SURVEYORS.—SANITARY LEGISLATION.—It is proposed 
to bold a CONFERENCE of LOCAL SURV EYvRS in LONDON on 
SATURDAY, APRIL 29.b, to discuss the pi Local Govern- 
ment Bill, when communications of great impertnnss will be sub- 
mitted. Kogineers and Surveyors holding eer  iu2e cor 


\ 7 ANTED, oy EMI PLOYMEN T, on 

an Estate, ‘us CARPENTER. Used to greenhouse, egutenl- 
tural buildings, and general jobbing. Willing to fill up time at cart 
and van buii-ings, painting, glazing, &c. Aged 32.—Addrem, A. A. 
No, 57, Baverstock road, Keutish-town, N. W. 





under Town Councils, Local Bo+rd:, I 
&c. who can make it convenien* _te attend ‘rb, Conterenee, are re- 
quested to h the Coavener, at the 
address given in the circular of eee yah: or to No. 349, Office 





TO DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND ARCHITECTS. 





of “ The Builder,” 


O SURVEYORS.—The Council of the | 


Borough of Reigate, acting under the powers of the 
Government Act, 1858, invites APPLICATIONS for the oo 
ment of a CLERK ASSISTANT SURVEYOR for the term of 
twelve menths, at a salary of 501. The person to be appointed is to 
give the whole of his time to the duties of his office. Applications 
are to be sent to me, at my Office, Station-road, Redbill, Surrey, on 
or before 8)X o'clock on TUESDAY, the 25th day of APRIL, current.— 
Given under wy hand, this 17th day of APRIL, 1871.—By order, 

CLAIB J. GRECE, Town Clerk. 








HREE-BRANCH HAND WANTED. 


Must be a good Plumber. Constant employment.—A pply, 
$1, Henry-treet' Eas’, Portland Town . 


OWN TRAVELLER—WANTED, an 


experienced TRAVELLER, in a branch of the Baliding and 
Sescnntiee trade. Asmall sslary and a liberal commission will be 
giver. He must be recommended by good fi. ms for zeal, integrit y, 
sobriety, and success.—Address, R. BR. Charing-cross Post-office. 








ANTED,a good GENERAL WORKING 

FOREMAN, to TAKE CHARGE of a small JOB in London. 

JOINER by trade. Wages 22. References required.—App'y, F. T. 
PREBBLE, Builder, Graces-road, Camber #el!. 


Wisse several ‘good HOUSE 


PAINTERS at once, for the eee Good wages.—App ly, 
B. M. G. Post-office, Stevenage, Her veafess 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS for 


DRAINAGE. Must be a good leveller,— Address, by letter, 
with particulars, to 326, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a FOREMAN of CAR- 


PE NTERS, who understands drawings,—Apply, letter, 
stating terms, to T. W. BICHARUSON. Builder Dover. ed yf 


TO THREE-BRANCH HANDS. 


WANTED, a steady Young Man. Must be 
® good Painter, snd well up in pee work in general. 
Good references mired. ftate Ww snen 

suitable.-— Address 321, Office of “ the Balla ——— sir 


W ANTED, a FOREMAN, to SUPERIN- 

TEND EXCAVATION of TANKS and BRICKWORK. One 
Seheompen pea sid sony, seating age end onan: ae Gbaee 
COCK. Cone moms .—Apply, oo wages, to J. L. GLA&B- 

















W ANTED, by. the. Advertiser, an 
npr " a three or four days a 
Thoro' uainted wit —s the ne Ba ding Act; or would take 
VvENne 5 ENPLOYEODT. 
Address, X. Y. Z. Post-cffice, bade West, West Hackney. 








BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, _ “ our- 

DOOR FOREMAN. First class referenoe.-- Address, Z. 70, 

Weedington-road, Prince of Wale:’-road, Kentish Towa, 7. ¥. 


WANTED, by an ARCHITECT'S AS- 
SISTANT, an ENGAGEMENT. Lopes sy a= competent for 

a details, perspectives, @c. Ref: Salary, 

14 guinea.—Address, W. Mr. Causton’s, 4, ime Pvuntney- bill, 








Cannon-street, F.C. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by athrougbly practical and 


energetic mam, BRICKWORK CUTTING or POINTING, 


by the Piece, or a #ituation as Foreman of Brickiayers. Ju-t fi .ish- 
ing large job in Town. Thoroughly —— with a Benes 
seiting out work. Good references.—Addres: faent: 


Bouthg .te-road, Islington, N. 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, constant 

EMPLOYMENT as — or Three-Branch Hand. 
Can do plain zinc wok. In town country.— Address, J. H. 7, 
Ariington-street, Corn wall-road, Brixton: hill, &.W. 








UANTITY SURVEYORS, 


W ANTED, "by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in a Quantity Surveyors Office, 
references as to ability, &c.—Addvress, Y. Z care of Mr. hg 
17, Annette-road, Holioway, N 


BCHITECTS AND SURV &YORS. 


TOA 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
AfSISTANT ber Three Days a Week, or to execute Work at 
Home. Good Draaghtema:. Sets of Drawings ey, 
from rough sketches, Terms moderate.—Address, X. Y. 29, 
Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, a 
yorary or sapenent, by a qualified ont posstinal ASSIST 
ANT to prepme working, detail, and finished d.awings, specifica- 
tions, ‘eke cif quantities, prepare estimates, aod measure up works, 
or as ESTIMATING CLERK to a bui'der —Address, W. W. care of 
Mr. Wilson, 18, Bosough-road, Southwark, 8. 





ANTED, in a Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
aaks a rag "ASSISTANT. Terms, 9 per week. noes sag 
Tynemouth, Also a vouey f foran ARTIOLED PUIL 


WANTED, a "good. PLUMBER, used to 


Water-cloet Work. Handy and quick at fi ti da 
hot-water, &c. dovet Work Handy and quick at gn a’ Po. 
pay he 





ess, A. H. Post- 





PLUMBERS AND P. 
ANTED, a WORKIN( G ¢ FOREMAN, 
who the manag: m- 
(Builder’s) business. Will weg to reside at oath ae 
branch be married, and without youag ch 
oan 37s. per week, and — s. A competent nan, whe om 
4 ae eran - ty and integrity, msy apply at 


WANTED, in a Builder's Office, in the 


seovisies af ae where hee phar og are very light, s CLERK, with a 
trade.—. ¥, statin, and te 
Feng Mea ALLEN, Batider, Ware, Hert, mn, Sieh Om 





TO BU 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK. 
Well wip ter ee on the usual duties 
of the office. Patisfactory cter and ability.— 
Address, B. L. No, 1, Castie-street, Guntereur road, 


ANTED, a SITUATION in an ARCGI- 

TECI’Ss or CONTRACTOR'S OFFICE. Four years witha 

F.LBA. Desigos, perspectives, working drawings, &c.—W. 21, 
brook street, Giosv enor-equare. 


TO COUNTRY PAINTER’ 


W Ator er tate by a cra, an te» SITUA- 


TION as PA — GLAZ 
JACKSON, Star 











Very usefi Trees, 
equare, —— 





PLUMBERS, L ANDLORDS, 4c. 


ANTED, within 7 miles of London, by a 


Prac‘ ical, ha. dy MAN, a SITUATION in aGEN&RAL JOB- 
BING shure, or to TAKE the MANAGEMENT and to DO the WORK 
of Geutlemen’s HOUSE PROPERTY. C.n do plumbing, writing, 
&c.—Addre«#, B 45}, Har iage-.tr -et, Comnmercial--oad. 





ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS, in a jobbing shop in T. 
| roe particulars and terms by letter ® 368 Offive of “The 





ANTED, a TASTY “MAN, accustomed to 
prepare Designs and cut Stencil-plates for first-rate 


oo stating wages expected, to 413, Office of “ The 


HITECTS AND SURVEYuRS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- | Eouacn: 





slalom, Ora ae Sa, AGE, emamctn 
HARF CLERK.—LIME, BRICK 


SLATE, and STONE TAADE.—WANTr ® sit ation 
as above, by an ind STONE TAADE—WANTuD, « 81 kd 


\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as SHOP | iesding. 


APER-HANGER. | details. 
House, Bloane- 


t horough 
- » ant Be a oe time at 
glass-pain enamel emb> stag, ¢ aod 
at each of wh'ch he has all was 7 in Lenton ~A4- 
dress, UTILITY, 51, Theobsld’s-road, Lonton, WC. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 
MAN of BRICKLAYGRS, or BRICK VORK by the rod, 
t referenc Z. 8, Usher. 


Is ex; ly ¢ mnpe'ent to 
oven for church ho ge other decoration 
ornamental 





— or country. H 
road, Roman-road, North Bow, E. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS. &c. 
AN TED, by a _respectable young mar- 
ried Man, tee 29, a SITUATION or JOB, as PL'TMBER 
and PLAIN Z(NC OkKE®. Would fill ud tims paiaing, ac. 
Twelve month,’ reference fom last employer. Can keep aco nts 
thlaeter, —Ad iress, J. C. care of Mes, Jeans, 19, Psge-street, West- 


WANIE by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
LNTED, § 2B and JOINER in a Decorator's firm, 
Capable of taking charge of work.—Address, W. P. 81, Harrison- 
street, Gray’s-inn-road, 


TO BUILDERS, my nano | gs OTH €R3. 


ANTED, by a thorou practical Map, 

a RE RNGAG Whee as == B vay FOREMAN. 

or as Clerk to the country. Five years’ 

acnceptivnabla rete ae ¥ H. 30, Tavistock-streer, 
Coven*-garden, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATOR?. 


ANTED, a Permanent SITUATION as 
GRAINER, dors ga 7 toma and fn. Cald 

manage a job and measure. —Address, 8, P. 26, Hswthora-strest, 

King’s-road, Ball's Pend. 

UILDERS AND PLUMBE 


wasted, a JOB, or SITUATION, by 


po PLU MBER.— Address, B. B. 36, North-street, Kiog’s 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as BUILDER'S 


CLERK, TIMe or STORE KEtPER. Good accountant, quick 
at figures, &c, hts ge, to fill time at the bench, or otherwise 


@—A idee, CO, 




















make bimself , or Builders’ books cleared 
at 8d. per hour,—Address, J. W, 12, Stephens-street, Tottenhim- 
court-road, W. 





ANTED, a SIfUATION as PLUMBER. 
refrreces. — Address, BE. N, 12, Pembroke-road 
Kilbarn, “s wr 





RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, au ENGAGEMENT, tem 


week, by athe ouaNr TY 


i "MEASCRENER, eseiMaTOR. RAUGHTSMAN. 
— >. Ten years’ Hi t cauenaalne Terms 
—Address, BUR BYOR, 4, sford-rosd, Haverstock- 


hu, x w. 
TO NOBLEMEN, =e _—an EjITATE 


NERS, &c. 
WANTED, a an “ENGAGEMENT as 
DRAUGHTSMAN , BUILDINGS ACCOUNTANT, &:. having 
jast completed a aimtiar appolatment (three sts aad « ha’f) ; also 
quantities and estimatiag. testimonisis alo from former 
employers.— , 22, Sa, F.C, M. 4, Torriaao-avenue, 
Camden-road, ane A 








Wants, “by. ‘the the Advetion:, a RE-EN- 
MENT as | JUNIOR ASSISTANT! or CLERK Fair 
Good writer.—Addres:, W. JONE3, 
9 Conteined eren agent e-paats, vv, 
& ENGLISH TIMBER TRAE 


ANTED, , by & Gentleman of Ten Years’ 

above Trade, a R&- ENGAGEMENT. 4 
well ted with a viewing, measurin, 
ft pen al in the Sou Denes Labul” lew Hs 
rw Bn —Addres, BEE, J 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 











ANTED, by a sober, steady, practical, 
and oom a RE-ENGAGEMENT os CLERK ot 
WORKS or GENERAL FO 


aN. 1S in eburch pe eg 
Referenses.—Address, 
Sine te 


ANTED, a "SITUATION in London in 


ber. Five years articled with an eminent 
ale & err London ia May. 





AN mcs by a Young Man, a Constant 


SITUATION as Gnalune. ittag to fill up time in 
Address, 8. C. 41, Jariin-street, Neat-street, Camberwell, 


ANTED, by a Steady, Practical, and 

Energetic Man, an ENGAGEMBN( as GENGBAL FORE- 

MAN. Jast completed ‘a Cuy joo. Boy up m eee out 

work, — ae Wage &. qoarpentet by trae 
31.—Address, A. 











Avenue-road, Camberwell. 





WANTED, an £xPerienced CLERK of 


WORKS tion of a Church. Salary 





Three oe me a week. Age not to. exceed 4, Testimonials must be 
able as ly, by letter only, with names 
of referees, to A. B, C. Eetate fice. Hieten-s0s4 Buuth, Camber- 





well, 8.6, 


m »derate.—Address, 8. G. 17, Brook-green-road, H.in tee & 
TO ARCHITECIS, BUILDERS, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, tempo- 

rary otherwive, by a first-class BorIMATING and 
awe pi CLERK. Good and well up in 
poorptnn heme = eT P yf experience ; «oven years with 


TO BUILDERS AND CoNTRACTORS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEM ENT, a as 


MAN of WORKS or of JOINERS. Has 


large opr is hore aatnted with well up ar satu 
pre gd gt Dalider werk. Sect Ulameienes Address, A. B. 





No, 157, "Maogiassend, ON. 





